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OME sort of order is at length coming out of 
the confusion of Japan. It is a terrible pic- 
ture as it is gradually unfolded by incoming 
messages. If the toll of death is not as great as 
early reports indicated, the sufferers, we now 
know, exceed a million. Tokio and Yokohama are 
bravely starting to rebuild themselves, trusting 
that a similar catastrophe is not in store for them. 
Man fancies that with all his science and economics 
he has mastered the forces that would destroy him. 
Then comes a convulsion of Nature, and his im- 
potence stands revealed. The poet Horace, walk- 
ing through the woods, just escapes a falling tree, 
and promptly writes an ode on the transitoriness 
of life. With us moderners that mood is outworn, 
and is replaced by the thought of how much man 
can accomplish in spite of obstacles. It is, indeed, 
an inspiring sight—that of the whole world rush- 
ing to the assistance of stricken Japan. The na- 
tions of the earth are supposed to be self-seeking 
and hard-hearted, and yet they can be roused to 
magnificent generosity, as Japan’s calamity has 
amply shown. Each nation has its heart and its 
understanding, and it is these, rather than its 
political mask, that must be reached at all times. 
Why is a nation responding ‘to the appeal of a 
stricken neighbor regarded as something quite dif- 
ferent from a nation bristling over its honor and 
rights. In the one instance it is thought of as 
human; in the other, the human approach is put 
aside and a stiff sort of diplomacy is resorted to. 
Political philosophers have repeatedly tried to 
bridge this gulf, without success; yet it must be 
bridged if the nations are to settle down to any- 
thing like rest—and faith, how they need it! 


IVE credit to Italy for furnishing the people 
of the world with an opportunity to see that 
they are sick to death of the old rattling of sabres 
whenever a disagreement arises. This, at any rate, 
is the feeling which we sensed when Mussolini, with 
all the gusto of the Kaiser, prepared to take Greece 


by the throat. Disgust, more than anything else, 
was the sentiment experienced. The thought that 
the world had learned nothing from the bitter trials 
of the Great War was uppermost. We have no 
desire, naturally, to minimize Itaiy’s provocation; 
a thorough investigation of the murders must be 
made and there must be ample punishment for the 
crime, as well as the proper apologies and restitu- 
tion. All this is admitted by everyone. Such being 
the case, what was the justification for Mussolini’s 
precipitate haste? He must have known that in a 
brief period, since the sentiment of the world was 
strongly against this outrageous crime, he could 
get the matter settled satisfactorily. Instead of 
using well-oiled diplomatic machinery, he dis- 
patched his harsh terms, called for an answer 
within twenty-four hours, and then proceeded to 
shell defenseless Corfu. If people are sick of such 
procedure, is there not reason to infer that civili- 
zation has recently made some progress? Inci- 
dentally, we have been wondering how great an 
indemnity the League, or the Ambassadors, or the 
World Court, will ask Italy to pay for the lives 
destroyed by her fleet when it attacked the out- 
worn citadel used as an asylum for refugees! 


HE quarrel between the anthracite miners and 
operators ran a long course, but is now in a 

way to be settled for the time being. The public, 
which is as important a party to the discussion as 
either of the other two, has had a very good chance 
to look into the question. We wonder how many 
have done so. One or two points have been thrust 
into the foreground. Thus the public is pretty well 


- convinced that the miners’ check-off, by which the 


company is compelled to collect union dues, is an 
abominable institution; likewise the company’s 
check-off, which permits the employer to deduct on 
pay day such items as rent, bills run up at company 
stores, and even contributions to certain charities. 
There is in addition the issue of collective bargain- 
ing, towards which the public in general feels cor- 
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dially, since, as the reasoning goes, only by con- 
certed action have workingmen been able to effect 
steady improvement in their conditions. But 
if “collective bargaining” signifies, as is not in- 
frequently the case, the privilege of delivering 
to a company an ultimatum as to how the business 
shall be conducted, then this signification should 
be plainly set forth. No sinister purposes should 
be permitted to masquerade under so ingratiating 
a term as “collective bargaining.” Another point. 
Under the agreement likely to be reached much of 
the increase in wages will be loaded upon the long- 
suffering public. But in so fundamental an indus- 
try should not the public insist that the companies 
reveal their profits during the past few years, in 
order to determine whether the companies may not 
be fairly asked to foot the bill themselves? 


N other columns of this issue Professor Chafee, 
of the Harvard Law School, and chairman of 
the committee whose report he summarizes, pre- 
sents a gloomy picture of the conditions in which 
soft-coal miners live in this country. As soft coal 
is even more important to industry than anthracite, 
Professor Chafee is forehanded in his endeavor to 
acquaint the public with the facts. It will be seen 
that he does not lay all the blame for the conditions 
which he describes on the companies. In primitive 
communities they have had, perforce, to order the 
life of the towns which they built up. But, admit- 
ting this, it is a question whether the public, that 
has a big stake in coal, can afford to see great 
bodies of men deprived of civil liberties. In the 
case of immigrants who go at once to the coal fields, 
it is particularly unfortunate that they should find 
themselves living under restrictions reminiscent of 
Tsarist Russia. The soft-coal industry has got 
somehow to adjust itself to the spirit of American- 
ism, which from the beginning has emphasized the 
citizen’s right to a large measure of liberty. In 
normal American life liberty within the law does 
not mean being hedged about with all manner of 
petty restrictions, and it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the soft-coal industry should foster good 
citizenship. During a coal strike the public blus- 
ters about its rights, but if it has fundamental 
rights in coal, then it also has heavy responsibili- 
ties. If the soft-coal miners are working under con- 
ditions which retard their becoming good citizens, 
the public cannot afford to do nothing about it. 


LOSE friends of President Harding have testi- 
fied to the fact that after he made his strong 
law-enforcement speech on the journey West, he 
never touched liquor. In adopting this course 
President Harding did the right and consistent 
thing. It is altogether true that the path of ethical 
conduct should be mapped out for the benefit of all. 
We ourselves have no hesitation in saying that 
every person who favors the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment sins against the community and against him- 
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self if, after these years of Prohibition, he drinks 
intoxicating liquor, no matter whether it has been 
legally obtained or not. He is a contemptible hypo- 
crite, for surely he would not wish to excuse him- 
self by a mere legal technicality. That would be 
setting up class distinction, which, in a democracy, 
has essentially no place in the sight of the law. On 
the other side, there are plenty who break the law 
and who yet regard themselves as morally superior 
to the bootlegger whom they patronize. In our 
judgment, no such distinction can properly be 
made. One is no more to blame, morally speaking, 
than the other. If the people of this country really 
mean business with reference to the Volstead law, 
let there be an array of forces on the lines which 
we have indicated. 


FINE sanity pervaded the speech of Mr. John 
W. Davis, our former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, who as president of the American Bar As- 
sociation opened the convention at Minneapolis. It 
might be supposed that one so versed in constitu- 
tional law would find himself rather too bound by 
precedent to make helpful suggestions for the 
future. In point of fact, Mr. Davis’s sound knowl- 
edge of the past makes him an excellent guide in 
the midst of the multitude of proposals to which 
Congress and Legislatures are prone these days. 
In speaking of the present attacks on the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Davis points out that this sort of thing 
is an old story in our history. Especially the power 
of the Court to pronounce unconstitutional laws of 
Congress or of States has been inveighed against 
for more than a century, and plans similar to Sena- 
tor Borah’s are also “old stuff.” Mr. Davis asks 
simply, are we willing to reverse that provision of 
the Constitution by which the legislative and judi- 
cial functions of the Government were to be kept 
separate. Mr. Davis is not just a lawyer or judge 
jealously guarding constitutional rights. In the 
following sentences he exhibits a freedom from 
bias and a splendid liberal spirit: 


Admitting that probably no disaster so profound could 
overtake this country as an attempt, by convention or other- 
wise, to overhaul the entire framework of its constitutional 
structure, is it not better that it should be amended by 
friendly and skilful hands than to run the risk of finding it 
wanting in any time of national crisis? Indeed, is it not 
quite as much a duty to improve and adapt as to defend and 
preserve, and does it not come to the same thing in the end 
if the hand is sure and the judgment true? 


And, as proof of his sincerity, he favors the pro- 
posed amendment which would call a newly elected 
Congress into session on the first Monday in Janu- 
ary following its election, and would inaugurate 
the President on the third Monday of that month. 
Mr. Davis also favors a change from a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate to a majority in the case of the 
ratification of treaties, aptly quoting John Hays’s 
words, “A treaty entering the Senate is like a bull 
going into the arena; no one can tell just how or 
when the final blow will fall—but one thing is cer- 
tain, it will never leave the arena alive.” 
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AST Sunday approximately a million and a half 
dollars were collected for Japanese relief in 

the various churches of New York City. This dur- 
ing the summer when many church people, certainly 
a majority of those of means, were out of town. 
To the wiseacres who love to talk of an increasing 
decrease in church attendance this vast sum do- 
nated by people sitting in their churches on a Sun- 
day morning should come. as somewhat of a poser. 
There cannot have been many greenbacks passed 
out by the city’s summer population. The infer- 
ence is obvious. Mites go into millions many times 
and a million and a half dollars must have repre- 
sented many thousands of churchgoers. In a 
recent sermon a Canon of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine told of a midsummer week-end trip to 
Boston when to satisfy his own mind on the matter 
of empty churches he attended for a few minutes 
each service in four different churches of four dif- 
ferent denominations. In the first instance, arriv- 
ing on time he got a seat in the rear, in the second 
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a seat in the gallery, in the third he had to stand 
at an overflow service on the street, and in the 
fourth was unable to obtain a seat or standing 
room. Evidently empty churches are as much of 
a myth as the popular cry of empty pocketbooks. 
Certainly in the case of the former there seems to 
be a general withal as yet restless motion through- 
out the country towards open church doors. The 
why and wherefore is difficult to determine on the 
face of things. Yet surely the day is passed for a 
religious renaissance in the sense of a return to 
the puritan type of piety? Liberalism has caught 
the popular mind too powerfully to admit of blind 
sectarianism or credos blindly spoken. Is the im- 
petus then an inward conviction of society that the 
principles of Christianity or—for the benefit of 
those who look to other gods—philosophical theo- 
ries that somehow, somewhere, exists a finer state 
than we now know, are worth while holding on to, 
be it in religion as at present organized or in some 
new expression of faith yet in embryo? 


Mussolini’s Brave Gesture 


Hot blood dictated the harsh demands presented 

to Greece. The memory of Austria’s terms to 
Serbia, which precipitated the World War, mo- 
mentarily lapsed in the dash to defend sullied 
honor. But after the first flush of heroics, it is pos- 
sible that the Italian Premier has been laughing in 
his sleeve. He knew that in the end he must submit 
tc some sort of arbitration; whether by the League 
of Nations, the Council of Ambassadors, or the 
Permanent Court of International Justice does not 
matter. But just now he, like Little Jack Horner, 
is probably saying to himself, What a bright boy 
am I! 

In point of fact, Mussolini needed some such 
crisis to strengthen his position at home. In seiz- 
ing the Government he intervened at a time when 
a strong hand seemed necessary in order to save 
Italy from disintegrating, and his courage won the 
praise of the world. There were, to be sure, many 
who questioned the wisdom of his move, because, 
as they argued, force begets force and is almost 
sure to bring trouble in its wake. Beginning a few 
months ago, Mussolini’s position at home had not 
been as solid as he could wish. He had undoubtedly 
been looking for some event with which to weld 
the people together and increase the spirit of na- 
tionalism. He had naturally not forgotten what 
enthusiastic patriotism had been aroused by the 
Tripoli affair. When the Italian members of the 
international commission to determine the boun- 
daries of Albania were murdered Mussolini showed 
the same strong hand with which he took over the 
Government. He worked up the Italian people to a 


I: did not start as a gesture, we venture to say. 


fever heat of nationalism and, whatever the final 
outcome, he can now say to them in effect, “You 
see my Italian heart is in the right place. I was 
prepared to assert the honor of my country with 
all the force at my command. But, with the na- 
tions of the world arrayed against me, it would 
have been folly not to yield to compromise. You 
can be sure that the compromise will not end in- 
gloriously.” By which flourishing speech he will 
mend his home fences and start over again. 

Assuming this to be his present attitude—and 
his rather pathetic appeal to American sentiment 
would seem to imply that he regarded his high- 
handed attitude toward Greece as insecure—he may 
be chuckling over all the possibilities which his 
stand has created. The chuckle, if it is a chuckle, 
is prompted by his remembrance of the fact that 
Italy fared rather badly in the war. When, for 
instance, she was all set to fight her old enemy, the 
Turk, that job of “cleaning up” was, at England’s 
command, turned over for selfish reasons to the 
Greeks. What a chance now to flout England’s rep- 
resentative on the Council of the League! Also, 
what sleepless nights France must have had, won- 
dering what to do in case Italy were obdurate! 
Italy’s representative on the Reparation Commis- 
sion she very much needed to back her policy in the 
Ruhr. Likewise, if she sided against Mussolini, she 
would lose the sympathy of the Little Entente, on 
which she is very sweet these days. 

In this dilemma France took refuge in the old 
diplomacy, and caused the Council of the League 
to refer the Greco-Italian dispute to the Council 
of Ambassadors. To these diplomats Mussolini 
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now bows gracefully, as well he may. His tongue 
is in his cheek and so—for the matter of that—is 
the tongue of each. A spectacle for the gods! We 
humans know the evil day has merely been post- 
poned and may return to catch us unawares. 


Mr. Hughes’ Apologia 


HE Secretary of State has at last spoken out. 
T He had been repeatedly taxed by hostile critics 

because he had never followed up his preélec- 
tion statement to the effect that the surest way for 
the United States to enter the League of Nations 
was to elect Senator Harding President. As it hap- 
pened, President Harding showed wisdom in drop- 
ping the League. For even pro-League advocates 
have been free to admit that the League would not 
have stood the ghost of a show in the Republican 
Senate. Mr. Hughes makes no references to the 
criticism of himself, but he has expressed himself 
clearly on the international situation and, in our 
judgment, with great commonsense. We refer 
our readers to the address which he made before 
the Canadian Bar Association at Montreal, a con- 
siderable portion of which we have quoted in other 
columns. 

There has been a lot of nonsense talked in be- 
half of the League of Nations. All those who 
opposed the entrance of the United States into it 
were styled little Americans and reactionaries. 
Those who favored our entrance were called lib- 
erals. No such distinction could possibly be made. 
Politics there was on both sides of the question, 
but, leaving that out of the reckoning, the issue 
was one on which there could be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion on the part of those whose minds 
were not closed to new suggestions. The mere 
fact that Senator Borah, who certainly goes in for 
more “liberal” measures than many of the League 
of Nations advocates, was opposed should have 
shown the futility of trotting out the “liberal” and 
“reactionary” labels. 

What Secretary Hughes at length clearly sees is 
the fundamental truth that the machinery of or- 
ganization will accomplish nothing, or next to 
nothing, unless the strongest possible sentiment 
actuates it. Within limits prisons and chains are 
useful implements of restraint, but in the great 
world they lead nowhere if there is no consensus 
behind them. Economics and material conditions 
have not, we hope, been so deified that the peoples 
of the earth have forgotten that the spirit is the 
soul of the world. Midway in the Christian Era 
certain regulations alleviated the distress of war- 
fare by stipulating that from Friday until Mon- 
day there should be no fighting. The Truce of 
God this interim was called, and it was pretty well 
observed not because it was a device created by 
man, but because, however great the part played 
by superstition, it rested its case on the spiritual. 
The League of Nations will be supreme only when 
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the human impulse to quarrel has been mastered. 
That this impulse cannot be tempered by organi- 
zation we do not say, but let no one imagine that 
the pathway to peace lies merely through econom- 
ics and machinery. 

Many have said that if the United States had 
entered the League of Nations there would have 
been smooth sailing. When Americans said this, 
it was the height of self-flattery. In point of 
fact, President Harding, not many weeks before 
his death, stated the case clearly when he said that 
the American people had not yet thought out this 
international question, but, he implied, when they 
had had the opportunity to do so they would act 
swiftly and confidently. Imagine the United 
States Senate (for to that body the ultimate de- 
cision would have fallen) making up its mind 
immediately after the war on all manner of Euro- 
pean questions. It is only in the past year that 
individual Senators have shown an active interest 
in Europe and a desire to look over the ground for 
themselves. We cannot honestly say that even 
after visits overseas all of them evince any great 
understanding of what has happened or of what 
needs to be done. 

Reason, rather than impulse, must rule in these 
matters, though the desire to be helpful can prod 
reason up to operate. Mr. Hughes, appreciating 
the solid achievements of the Washington Confer- 
ence for the Limitation of Armaments, naturally 
wishes to move along similar lines in his future 
policies. He exhibits a fine feeling for the neigh- 
borliness of nations and sets forth their inter- 
dependence in these days in which the facilities of 
communication and transportation have bound the 
world together. With a pretty imagination of 
what can be accomplished by international agree- 
ment, he holds forth the hope that economic rivalry 
—that modern incubus only less nocuous than mili- 
tary and naval rivalry—can in the near future be 
curbed by fair agreements among the nations. 

Finally, Secretary Hughes implicitly exposes the 
ridiculous situation of the nations of the world 
essaying to bind themselves by the machinery of 
organization at a time when respect for law— 
whether national or international—is at a low ebb. 
Everyone should of course recognize the fact that 
respect for law is the sine qua non of fair inter- 
national dealing, as well as of solidity in an individ- 
ual nation. Mr. Hughes quite rightly contends that 
we shall get nowhere until respect for law becomes 
a habit among nations, and he suggests that a codi- 
fication of international law, difficult and delicate 
though the task may be, is a desideratum concern- 
ing which there should be no delay. In a word, 
Secretary Hughes in discussing the great inter- 
national problem, having the long future in mind, 
starts with human nature as the cornerstone upon 
which to build our institutions. 

The contrast to this position was presented by 
Lord Birkenhead, at the same meeting of the Cana- 
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dian Bar Association, when he said, “International 
law can never become a real law unless and 
until there is formed a concourse of nations able 
to agree upon that which shall be law; resolved 
to enforce it upon recalcitrant members, and 
armed by mutual agreement with material force 
necessary to restrain and coerce those mem- 
bers of the international family who disobey its 
decrees.” He added cynically, “Such a League of 
Nations is little likely to arise in this imperfect 
world.” 


Again the Dirt Farmer 


HEN we printed the editorial “What Ails 
W the Dirt Farmer?” we did not expect that 
every dirt farmer would like it. We ex- 
pected to receive letters expressing dissent and 
perhaps resentment, and we’ve got ’em, not quite 
a bushel-basket full, but a good many. Not many 
of them are resentful, and all of them are inter- 
esting. More than one of them makes a good point, 
and, with few exceptions, they are well ballasted 
with common sense. We can’t print them, but 
neither can we ignore them. They deserve straight- 
forward consideration, and we will do our best to 
give it. 

To begin with, a word of explanation is in order. 
Nearly all of the writers assume that the editorial 
was written from the standpoint of the city man 
who is supposed to know little or nothing about 
farming. It so happens that it was written by a 
man who was brought up on a New England dirt 
farm, where the day’s work was not measured by 
trade-union rules; and he has spent a part of 
nearly every later year on the old acres. He knows 
the dirt farmer’s job from A to Z. He knows what 
it is to “get out the manure” in the spring; to plow 
in the old-fashioned way with horses; to plant 
and hoe; to dig and husk and thresh—with a flail 
and aching back. The day was, before reapers 
were in general use, that he could cradle two and 
a half acres of heavy rye between breakfast and 
noonday lunch. If the dirt farmers of a younger 
generation think that they can teach him much 
about their occupation, and their gambling pro- 
pensities are well-enough developed, he will give 
them aces and spades and bet on the game. 

Now about some of the points that our corre- 
spondents make and which we admit are well taken. 
One of them says, “It takes more brains to run a 
farm than to run a bank, railroad, or any other so- 
called commercial industry where a like amount of 
capital is used.” He is dead right, and that is why 
we did not think that we were insulting anybody 
when we suggested that some of the farmers who 
have brains enough to run their farms should be- 
come financiers and railroad magnates, and so ease 
the situation! 

Another writer says that American farmers are 
concerned about the size of the manure pile, and 
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about the problem of producing more for home and 
local consumption, instead of going in so heavily 
for one crop agriculture, but that commercial fer- 
tilizers, which are greatly needed, are costly, and 
that extensive production for local consumption is 
impractical. These contentions we think are half- 
truths. The practical problems involved probably 
cannot be solved today by the purely individualistic 
old-fashioned methods, but they probably can be 
solved through the development of codperative 
methods. Denmark, which a generation or two 
ago was rapidly going to the bad as an agricultural 
country, has become a prosperous garden through 
codperation. There are parts of the United States 
where the experiment is well under way and with 
great promise. 

Yet another writer contends that the American 
farmer has not had a square deal in legislation, 
largely because of his own failure to get into the 
political game, while banking and railroad interests 
have obtained unjust privileges and have taken an 
unfair advantage. Again we agree, but we should 
like to see the emphasis placed a little differently. 
The injustice from which the farmer has suffered 
most arises from our abominable system of taxa- 
tion. It is the clumsiest, the most unfair, the most 
unintelligent, and the most wasteful that can be 
found today in any land on earth. It has been ar- 
ranged by the politicians to achieve the only two 
ends that they care about, namely, to place the 
heaviest burdens on the classes that have least 
power to resist; and to create the greatest possible 
number of positions and salaries to feed at the 
public crib. The farmer pays far more than his 
just share, and our income-tax laws have been in- 
geniously contrived to make it as difficult as pos- 
sible for anybody to state his “income subject to 
tax” accurately and honestly, in order to provide 
jobs for an army corps of clerks to audit, check 
up, find fault, and penalize. 

Finally, one writer calls attention to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining competent farm labor for any 
wage that the farmer can pay without ruin. This 
is true without qualification, and it is probably the 
most serious factor in the agricultural situation 
today. The farmer has to get on as best he can 
with labor that the town industries can’t use, or 
won’t. It is made up largely of hoboes: shiftless, 
ignorant, untrustworthy. The only comment that 
we can make takes the form of a question. When, 
in all recorded history, has there been a time when 
the farmer has had adequate help, unless he raised 
it, along with his crops, by bringing up an old- 
fashioned family of boys and keeping them a con- 
siderable number of years on the farm? If the 
small family is here to stay, and such boys and 
girls as have the luck to get born must be encour- 
aged to become bookkeepers, stenographers, “sales- 
men,” and “advertising managers” instead of dirt 
farmers, we can’t see in the future any consider- 
able easing up of the farm-labor stringency. 
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Company Towns in the Soft Coal Fields 
By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 


lished by Congress to report on the various phases 

of the coal industry. Its Chairman is John Hays 
Hammond, the distinguished engineer, and the other 
members are former Vice-President Marshall, Clark 
Howell, the editor of a leading Georgia newspaper; 
George Otis Smith, a prominent geologist and member 
of the Coal Mining Institute of America; Edward T. 
Devine, the well-known sociologist, and Charles P. Neill, 
who has had extensive experience as an arbitrator in 
industrial disputes. The Secretary is Edward E. Hunt 
The Commission issued its report on anthracite early 
in July, and its recent endeavors to adjust the differ- 
ences between the hard-coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America have concentrated the atten- 
tion of the public upon the problems of anthracite. 
Nevertheless, the forthcoming report of the Commis- 
sion on bituminous coal production will be still more 
important. Necessary as anthracite is to the house- 
holder of the Atlantic seaboard, the output of soft coal 
is very much greater. It is soft coal which warms 
most of our homes, creates most, of our electricity, 
moves our trains and steamers and machinery, supplies 
the fuel for the production of steel. With iron it con- 
stitutes the basis of modern industrial civilization. 
Therefore the conditions under which bituminous coal 
is mined are the concern of every thoughtful citizen. 

The most important aspect of civil liberty in soft- 
coal fields does not lie in specific instances of the viola- 
tion of the civil rights of individuals, but in those gen- 
eral conditions of the coal-mining communities which 
inevitably tend to deprive the miners of ordinary inci- 
dents of citizenship. While there is bitter controversy 
on many questions of fact connected with the contests 
between unions and operators, there is absolutely no 
disagreement by any of the persons concerned about the 
widespread existence of the company town in the bitu- 
minous fields. 

In such a community all of the land on which the town 
is built is owned or leased by the company employing 
the miners. All of the houses are owned by the company 
and rented to the employees. The store from which the 
employees buy their food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries is commonly owned and conducted by the coal 
company. The movie theater, the recreation house, the 
playground, and whatever other facilities of amusement 
exist have been built by the company on its land. Often 
the school-house is upon this land, and the company 
assists in the selection of a teacher and sometimes pays 
part of his salary. The church or churches are often sim- 
ilarly situated on company property, and the minister 
looks to the company for part of his maintenance. The 
roadways over the land are private, owned by the com- 
pany. The post-office is usually located in the company 
store and an employee of the company is postmaster. 
The communities are not incorporated as cities or towns, 
but activities that are normally run by municipalities or 
by public utility corporations—such as lighting, water- 
supply, sanitary inspection, garbage removal, etc.—are 
private operations of the coal companies. In other 
words, the town itself is a privately conducted enter- 
prise as much as the mine. These towns are the con- 
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tinuous residence places of scores of thousands of peo- 
ple. They stand to them for homes and for whatever 
degree of community life and social existence these 
people possess. 

The situation is quite different in the anthracite re- 
gions. Hard coal is mined in eastern Pennsylvania, in 
well-settled districts. For example, it lies under such 
a populous city as Scranton, where serious difficulties 
have arisen from the subsidence of streets and public 
buildings because of the mining underneath. In such 
communities, the anthracite miner may if he wishes turn 
from the company-house or the company-store to those 
privately owned, and engage freely in the life of a 
normal American community. - The bituminous miner is 
dependent on his employer for almost all the incidents 
of life. 

An especially significant feature of this dependence 
of the soft-coal miner and his family is brought out by 
the leases under which the homes are rented from the 
companies. The employer in typical leases in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, reserves the right to keep out of 
the rented premises any person whom it considers ob- 
jectionable, or limits the use of the house and the road 
or way thereto exclusively to the employee and his im- 
mediate family. The lessee covenants not to permit the 
use of the land or ways by any other persons. A lease 
issued by W. J. Rainey, Inc., in Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, is even more explicit. The tenant agrees that 
no persons outside his family shall enter on the premises 
or ways thereto, “except physicians attending the lessee 
and his family; teamsters or draymen moving lessee 
and his family belongings into said premises or away 
from the same; and undertakers with hearse, carriages 
and drivers, and friends, in case of death of the lessee 
er any member of his family.” 

Very likely such drastic provisions in miners’ leases 
are intended for the exclusion of union organizers and 
strikers who have left their own houses. It may be 
surmised that a lease is not ordinarily forfeited because 
the tenant has asked his fellow workman who lives 
down the hill to come up for a game of cards. Never- 
theless any such friendly visit is a ground for for- 
feiture, which might be utilized by a tyrannical super- 
intendent who was suspicious of this particular tenant. 
Certainly in a mine where working conditions were un- 
satisfactory, workmen would not be free to discuss their 
grievances in each others’ houses, for fear of eviction. 
Nothing could be more alien than these leases from the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, that a man’s house is his castle. 
And whether or not the Poles and Italians of the Penn- 
sylvania mines may rightfully be denied the benefit of 
that tradition, in West Virginia and Alabama the 
miners who have to sign these leases are American 
mountaineers. 

A second kind of control by the operator over his 
employees is secured by clauses in the leases waiving 
rights usually retained by tenants. In Pennsylvania 
a tenant is entitled by statute to thirty days written 
notice to quit before eviction proceedings begin, so 
that he has time to find other premises and move his 
belongings. Yet every Pennsylvania miner’s lease that 
has come to the writer’s attention, twenty of them in 
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all, obliges the tenant to surrender the benefit of this 
statutory protection and agree to leave his home in a 
much shorter time. The longest time allowed is ten 
days, and most leases allow only five days. One com- 
pany allows its miners one day to vacate, while the 
Consolidation Coal Company requires that on the ter- 
mination of his employment he “shall forthwith, with- 
out notice from or demand of the company, abandon 
said premises.” 

Not only is the miner obliged to waive his statutory 
thirty-day privilege, but in most Pennsylvania leases he 
must abandon the right to have any trial if ejectment 
proceedings are brought against him. Once the com- 
pany starts suit, judgment is entered automatically, 
and execution may issue virtually at once. The miner 
never gets a day in court to present his case. The 
tenant gives up his right of appeal and any exemptions 
of his furniture from seizure for rent. In short, the 
Pennsylvania courts are for all practical purposes ousted 
of jurisdiction. 

These provisions for summary ejectment of miners 
apply not only to those who abandon their jobs volun- 
tarily, but also to those who are discharged for any 
reason or even, as some leases read, “without cause.” 
In ordinary communities a workman keeps his home so 
long as he pays his rent and does not ill-treat the 
premises. The fact that he has struck or been laid 
off is immaterial. In the soft-coal fields he loses his 
home practically as soon as he loses his job. And this 
means that he must leave the neighborhood. There are 
no other houses open to him. Sometimes during a 
strike the men are anxious not to go elsewhere so long 
as there is a possibility of victory, and live in tents 
near the mine but on land not owned by the operators. 
Even the maintenance of such tent colonies may be im- 
possible, for they have been enjoined by the courts 
because of the danger that such a large group of strik- 
ers in the vicinity may intimidate the men who still 
work in the mine. Thus the existing housing con- 
ditions of the bituminous miner are in marked contrast 
to those of the normal American citizen, whose home 
is not irrevocably bound up with his job. 

The coal companies, besides owning the houses, stores, 
and streets in the mining towns, often substantially 
control the most important function of government, 
maintenance of order. The miners have no direct polit- 
ical control of their community through any city or 
town elections. The county is the unit, and the police 
are the deputy sheriffs, who in many States are selected 
and paid by the coal companies. As many deputies 
as one for every fifteen miners have been serving in 
some counties. It is these company-paid officials who 
are empowered to arrest miners on charges of disorder 
and evict them from their houses. The existence of 
such forces of policemen drawing all their compensa- 
tion from private sources is bound to cause a bad ad- 
ministration of law. It is especially serious when a 


. bitter controversy is waging between the unions and 


the operators who pay the deputies. The latter’s func- 
tion of keeping the peace rapidly turns into a duty to 
maintain the non-unionization of the particular field. 
According to the president of a coal company in Logan 
County, West Virginia, testifying before the Kenyon 
Committee of the Senate, these deputies ought to keep 
out of Logan County “the organizers of the United 
Mine Workers of America for exactly the same reason 
that those whose pictures are in the Rogues’ Gallery are 
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kept out of lower New York.” The evidence indicates 
that the deputies performed their duty with satisfac- 
tory thoroughness. A region like this is an imperium 
in imperio, cut off from the normal political, economic, 
and social life of the United States. 

Such is the situation in company towns. Is it here 
to stay? On that question the statements of the opera- 
tors to the Coal Commission threw important light. 
First, they regard the payment of deputy sheriffs as 
an evil, due to the necessity of having a large police 
force to suppress the disorders which they charge 
against the United Mine Workers, and the inability 
of the county to bear the expense out of public funds. 
(The extent to which the mines are taxed would seem 
to bear on this inability, but this aspect of the problem 
has not yet been considered.) The operators blame the 
unions for the persistence of the deputy system in West 
Virginia, as the unions have opposed a State Constab- 
ulary. Wherever the blame lies, the system ought to 
end; progress has already been made, but fee-produc- 
ing offices are proverbially hard to abolish. 

Secondly, the exclusion clauses in leases are defended 
because of the evils which union organizers are said to 
bring in their train. The summary ejectment provi- 
sions are declared to be necessary, since strikers linger- 
ing on in the neighborhood cause intimidation of other 
workers and, besides, the company needs all its available 
housing space in order to accommodate the men who 
are required to operate the mine. Effective concrete 
illustrations are given of the difficulties caused by a 
strike in mines where no such clauses prevailed. It 
may be true that these leases are the price which must 
be paid to avoid unionization of the mines. If so, the 
public is likely to feel that the price is too high. Even 
if the drastic clauses are a necessary incident of the 
system of company-owned houses, need that system 
persist? 

That brings us to the root of the whole matter, the 
permanence of the company town. In the past, such 
communities were probably desirable. Indeed, it is hard 
to conceive how the mining-towns could have grown up 
in the wilderness under haphazard development. The 
companies deserve great credit for the way they have 
brought in civilization and avoided many of the usual 
lawless and vicious features of frontier settlements. 
Much that the operators say about the excellence of 
the housing, the cheapness of rent and company-store 
prices, the electric-cooking utensils furnished free, the 
salaries paid to teachers in excess of the public-school 
rates, is doubtless widely true, and merits much praise. 
Yet, when all is said and done, it is paternalism. It 
is done for the miners, not by them, given in return 
for an abnegation of the ordinary privileges of work- 
men. Surely those who profoundly distrust state pater- 
nalism cannot view the continuance of private despot- 
ism, however benevolent, with equanimity. 

Children have to become men, and Territories cast 
off the supervision of Washington and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of Statehood, and the risks which always 
accompany responsibility. Is not a similar emancipa- 
tion possible for these company towns, so that they 
may turn into ordinary American communities, with 
competing landlords and stores, town Governments, and 
streets administered by representatives of the voters, 
not as private ways? The problem of transfer seems 
difficult, but not insoluble. And those who oppose con- 
trol of the laborers by an absentee union, with head- 
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quarters in Indianapolis, may equally wish to avoid the 
control of their housing and shopping by absentee cor- 
porations. The president of the Logan County Coal 
Company who spoke of the Rogues’ Gallery is a Boston 
lawyer. In short, it is the old problem, who knows 
best what is good for a man, the man himself or some 
wealthier and better educated person? 

Much that is bad in the existing situation is due to 
the trend of circumstances rather than to deliberate 
design. Indeed, in this as in so many other matters, 
it is the writer’s belief that we should not waste time 
in apportioning moral blame, but set our minds at work 
to produce a better state of affairs. Human beings 
were directed to bring about the Kingdom of Heaven 
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on earth and not to take over the job of the Recording 
Angel. The future above is all very well but the present 
here below is certainly part and parcel of it. 

One thing seems clear. The problems involved in the 
readjustment of the soft-coal fields are colossal. The 
issue of unionization vs. non-unionization is only the 
largest among many. It is hopeless to settle these 
problems by the last week of this month, when the 
United States Coal Commission must, by the Act of 
Congress which created it, go out of existence. Surely, 
there must be some method, by Presidential action per- 
haps, to prolong the life of the Commission, and enable 
it to carry into effect as many as possible of its recom- 
mendations. 


A Neglected Possibility in Insurance 
By Fabian Franklin 


which the life insurance companies issue for the 

use of their agents and solicitors. This particular 
one is issued by one of the best of the companies, and 
is doubtless typical of them all. I run my eye over the 
table of contents, and find all the familiar headings— 
Ordinary Life, 10 Payment Life, ...30 Payment 
Life, . . . 20 Year Endowment, . . . Optional En- 
dowment at 50 and 55, . . Full Paid Life Op- 
tion, Joint Life Rates, . . . Single Premium Rates, 
. .. Life Annuities. But nowhere is there any men- 
tion, either in the table of contents or in the book 
itself, of the Survivorship policy; and it is to me one 
of the irritating perversities of a most beneficent insti- 
tution that a form of insurance so peculiarly and emi- 
nently desirable for very many persons should not be 
placed before the public—at least so far as I know— 
by any of our life insurance companies. Probably any 
of them would write such a policy for an individual 
expressly demanding it; but that is not to the purpose. 
Few persons know that such a possibility exists; still 
fewer are aware of its peculiar merit; and to none is 
that merit made known by any of the companies, 
through their agents or their public information service. 
And yet the thing itself was worked out as one of 
the regular possibilities of insurance in the very infancy 
of life insurance more than a hundred years ago. It 
may at once be said, by some quick objector, that a 
thing which has been known for a hundred years and 
which has failed to make any headway, must be of little 
value; but I feel quite sure that this failure to make 
headway can be entirely accounted for by a cause hav- 
ing nothing to do with the intrinsic merit, or even im- 
portance, of the Survivorship policy; and I shall pres- 
ently attempt to point out this cause. 

But first let us see what a Survivorship policy is, 
how it differs from other life insurance policies, and in 
what cases it is preéminently desirable. 

Suppose, as is so often the case, that a man, in tak- 
ing a policy, is actuated solely by the desire to make 
provision for the support of some one person dependent 
upon him. He names that person as the beneficiary in 
the policy; but if that person does not survive him, 
the amount of the insurance is nevertheless paid by the 
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insurance company upon the death of the insured, and 
goes to his heirs or legatees like any other property. 
Now it is obvious that if the company were required 
to pay the insurance to the beneficiary named in the 
policy in case he or she survived the insured, and other- 
wise did not have to pay at all, the insurance could be 
furnished at a far lower rate. Insurance of this kind— 
insurance solely for the benefit of a particular person, 
and payable only if that person survives the insured— 
is Survivorship insurance. Joint Life insurance is of a 
wholly different character, a joint life policy on two 
lives is a policy which falls due upon the death of 
either of the two persons insured—the death of the one 
who dies first—and is therefore not less expensive but 
more expensive than an ordinary life policy. 

If, then, a husband desires to insure his life solely 
for the purpose of making provision for his wife in 
the event of his death, he could make the money he 
pays for insurance go much farther toward such pro- 
vision (or could make the same provision at much less 
cost) if he took out a Survivorship policy instead of 
an ordinary policy. It is true that if she died before 
he did, nobody would get anything out of the insurance; 
but we are supposing that his object was to provide 
as fully as he could for her, and that he felt under no 
obligation to make his death the occasion for a windfall 
to other relatives. Evidently, in such a case, if the 
fact were put squarely before him that he could get an 
$8,000 or $9,000 policy for the sole benefit of his wife 
at the same cost that he could get an ordinary policy 
of $5,000, he would choose the former—the Survivor- 
ship policy. 

But the cases in which the Survivorship policy is 
preéminently desirable are those in which a man desires 
to provide for a person much older than himself. There 
must be hundreds of thousands, indeed probably mil- 
lions, of instances in which a son would be happy to 
make absolute provision for a mother or father—even 
in some instances for a grandparent—if it could be done 
at a trifling cost. And the cost of a Survivorship policy 
in such a case would be truly insignificant. Take a 
man of 30, with a mother or father of 65 dependent 
on him. Of course, the chance of the son dying before 
the parent is small; but by the same token the cost of 
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providing against that chance is small. And the mere 
peace of mind which complete insurance against want 
in old age provides would often in itself be worth far 
more than the cost of the insurance. 

“Take the case of a man aged 30 wishing to provide 
in this way for his mother, aged 65. The exact cal- 
culation of the proper insurance rate is of course a 
complicated mathematical: process; but a glance at the 
Mortality Table in the little insurance book suffices, 
with a little easy computation, to show that the chance 
of her surviving him is something like 1 in 10. Turn- 
ing now to the table of Single Premium Rates, we find 
that a man of 30 can obtain an ordinary life policy of 
a thousand dollars by a single payment of $428.49; 
one-tenth of this is less than $50, and accordingly for 
about $50 the man ought to be able to get a $1,000 
survivorship policy for his mother. But that is not yet 
the best of it. Instead of buying lump-sum insurance 
for his $50, he should buy an annuity, beginning with 
his death and continuing until his mother’s death. The 
rate for such an annuity would be not less than 12% 
per cent. on the principal; so that the $50 would secure 
for her, instead of $1,000 in a lump, an income of $125 
a year for life. Now multiply all this by 4, and we 
have the old lady assured of $500 a year, from the 
death of her son to her own death, at the cost of a single 
payment of $200. How many thousands of sons there 
must be who would be delighted to spend this trifling 
sum to secure so great an object! And for that matter, 
the old lady herself often has a much larger sum in her 
own possession, which she carefully hoards away, 
largely for the purpose of providing in some small 
measure against a contingency against which she could 
provide abundantly if the possibility of this form of 
insurance were brought to her knowledge and placed 
within her reach. 

This illustration is sufficient to indicate the large and 
beneficent possibilities of Survivorship insurance. 
Especially among the laboring masses, with the ample 
opportunity for saving which present rates of wages 
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afford, a general dissemination of knowledge of Sur- 
vivorship insurance as an economical means of providing 
for parents, and even for wives, would be productive 
of signal benefit in hundreds of thousands of cases, and 
would even have social consequences of no mean im- 
portance. It could accomplish amply, in the case of a 
large part of the wage-earning population, what gov- 
ernmental old-age pensions accomplish only very mea- 
grely; and the result would be achieved not only with- 
out any impairment of the feeling of independence, 
but actually with a distinct heightening of that feel- 
ing. But the benefit of the plan is no less marked in 
the case of persons in more affluent circumstances; and 
it is a thousand pities that it is not widely known and 
actively promoted. 

The explanation of this neglect of an excellent sys- 
tem is, however, I think, obvious enough. The efforts 
of insurance companies have been concentrated upon 
forms of insurange which run into the hundreds of 
millions, into the billions. A form of insurance which, 
however useful, could not easily be made to bring in 
vast sums in premiums, and which, moreover, requires 
more explanation than the ordinary type, has not 
seemed attractive to their ambitions. But surely some 
one company, at least, might make a specialty of Sur- 
vivorship insurance, carry on a vigorous campaign of 
education for it, and before long cause it to assume 
large dimensions. By so doing, it would confer incal- 
culable benefit on tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands, of persons, and at the same time do a 
good stroke of business. Some companies—notably the 
Metropolitan—have won an enviable reputation by the 
prosecution of large schemes of public benefit in con- 
nection with the regular conduct of their business; here 
is a chance to do great good without any deviation 
whatever from the strict path of actuarial insurance. 
All that is needed is to establish the rates, and make 
known the merits, of a form of insurance which exactly 
meets the needs of one of the most common, and one of 
the most important, of human relations. 


Totentanz 
By John Firman Coar 


century, the grim misery of a dying age was 

pictured in many ghastly etchings by a German 
artist. So little has Albrecht Diirer’s tragic message 
been apprehended by the modern world that we con- 
tinue to refer to the conceptions of his tortured imagi- 
nation as the “Dance of Death.” It is man’s fate to 
round out in perpetuity the dread cycle of growth and 
decay, and in the stoical acceptance of the seemingly 
inevitable his will to live finds sanctuary. 

Once more the dance of death is on. Neither the 
horrors that were, and still are, perpetrated in Europe 
by the perverted passions of patriots, nor those that 
now overwhelm Japan under nature’s passionless law, 
can make stoics of men. They are not graved on our 
imagination as a Totentanz. None feel, and few de- 
clare, that the cycle has swung full around once more. 


| ATE in the fifteenth and early in the sixteenth 


We hear much of an impending destruction of civiliza- 
tion and of chaos to follow. We hear little or nothing 
of that new cycle which began its course more than a 
century ago, traversed the orbit of an established order, 
and now bursts through the restraining ring into the 
free swing of its own energy. Could we feel the emer- 
gence of a new life and in it apprehend the dynamic 
of human progress as Diirer felt and apprehended it in 
his day, then the disruption would reveal its meaning 
and mankind’s stoic philosophy be justified. But we of 
the old order neither feel nor apprehend our disorder’s 
cause and significance. Resentfully we close up our 
ranks, and persistently we clamp tighter the ring. 
Mussolini in Italy, the bloc national in France, the Hit- 
lerites in Germany, the “die-hards” in Britain, and the 
Ku-Kluxers at home —one and all they would make 
civilization static. By their obsolete conservatism they 
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radicalize the forces of progress, impede the peaceful 
advance of purposeful evolution, and increase the red- 
handed menace of the forces of purposeless revolution. 

Nationalism as understood in the past has run its 
course. This was not apparent to us Americans before 
the wer. It should be so now. If we have not learned 
the lesson, it was not Germany’s fault, and it will not 
be Germany’s fault if we pay the penalty of our inepti- 
tude. It is true that Germany has no Diirer to picture 
the dance of death of nationalism, nor is this necessary. 
The German people dance the dance of death themselves 
in the sight of all who have eyes to see, and the modern 
world’s imperial nation—imperial for weal as well as 
for woe—staggers to its doom. Yet our nearest ap- 
proach to the stoicism of progress is recorded in cyn- 
ical cartoons, pharisaical editorials, or smug chucklings. 
Sic pereat gloria mundi! Thus also shall perish the 
world’s hope of peaceful progress—unless the men and 
women of liberal instincts and minds do more than 
dream troubled dreams. 

It is a disquieting fact that so few Americans have 
any sympathetic understanding of the fateful degrada- 
tion of the German mark. Easy would it be to touch 
our sympathies by stories of individual suffering or the 
sufferings of great masses of the populace. Unhappily 
we are too greatly inclined to charge all stories of this 
kind to German propaganda. For the present, one must 
leave the unaided imagination to picture an urban popu- 
lation (nearly forty million souls) which is forced to 
subsist on war-time rations in these days of pseudo- 
peace, and looks forward to a winter of greater hard- 
ship than the terrible winter of 1916-17. But even if 
we dared limn the picture, we should only evoke the 
kind of sympathy which is today expressing itself most 
nobly for stricken Japan and which has never failed to 
manifest itself as a characteristic trait of the American 
people (as, for example, in Belgium, Austria, Russia, 
and even Germany). This is not the kind of sympathy 
most needed in the progressive ordering of civilization. 
The sympathy imperatively required is the generous 
understanding of that great ideal which the fanaticism 
of Mussolini and his kind distorts and which interna- 
tional radicals would condemn to the scrap-heap. 

America’s contribution to the cause of human prog- 
ress was the ideal of democratic nationalism. Implicit 
in our national] life it challenged the autocratic nation- 
alism of the old world, and finally made good the chal- 
lenge in 1917-18, but only as against Germany. Else- 
where and even in the homeland democratic nationalism 
compromised. So great was our distrust of the nation 
which openly flouted the logical evolution of nationalism 
that we and other nations adopted toward Germany an 
autocratic policy. In our purblind pursuit of it we now 
endanger not only the world’s peace but, what is more 
to the point, the progress of civilization. For the 
national] ideal is as necessary to mankind’s progress as 
the family ideal, provided it be liberal, and if reaction- 
ary nationalism shall now prevail then nationalism 
itself must for many a sad day be a stench in the nos- 
trils of that ever-increasing number who felt and acted 
under the stimulus of the democratic ideal. A discred- 
ited ideal—however fine in fact—cannot serve mankind. 
But some ideal of ordered living humanity will have 
though it hurl itself through chaos in search of it. 
There lies the danger and the danger is no figment of 
the philosophical fancy. Witness Germany. 

Let Americans remember that the mark is the Ger- 
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man’s last remaining symbol of national integrity. Let 
them remember that it was at all times, in the last 
analysis, the supreme emblem of national integrity. 
What “old glory” is for us, the mark was for Germans. 
An imperial dynasty they had, but it was never em- 
blematic of the fundamental sentiments of nationalism. 
An imperial flag they had, but it also shared the fate 
of a mechanically established union. Moreover, in place 
of the one-time imperial flag, a new banner of barbaric 
color-design flutters in the breezes. In the United 
States of America the President stands today as a real 
symbol of national sentiment. His great office, how- 
ever, has been glorified by the gathering traditions of 
nearly 150 years. Germany, too, has its President, but 
his office is not hallowed by traditions and the govern- 
ment of which he is the chief executive is discredited 
by its forced submission to the will of foreign govern- 
ments. Germans have only the mark as their national 
symbol, and this last resort of constructive patriotism 
is now discredited. Only a year ago foreigners travel- 
ing in Germany gave deep though unintentional offense 
by their perfectly natural and yet disdainful valuation 
of the German mark. We Americans are scarcely in 
the position to understand the sensitiveness of a great 
people in this respect. Were the American dollar to 
suffer a similar fate, then, and then only vaguely, could 
we sense the inwardness of the tragedy in Germany. 
We could sense it fully only if disrespect of “old glory” 
or disrespect of the President were to lay its soiling 
hands on the minds and souls of our millions. Perhaps 
we can dimly understand the passing of the German 
people’s national integrity if we assume among Ameri- 
cans a widespread, thorough-going contempt of the 
Constitution. For as a symbol of national life the Ger- 
man mark was something more than a unit of the cur- 
rency. It was the ever-present reminder of that ancient 
order of Germanic civilization which was known as the 
Marche, and as such it was hallowed by the traditions 
of centuries. 

Imagine “Old Glory” degraded for advertising pur- 
poses! Imagine the Star Spangled Banner despised to 
the point where we stuff it into our ash-barrels or em- 
ploy it as a house-cleaning rag! This, in effect, is the 
present fate of the German mark. We need not discuss 
the causes. The simple fact suffices to show us a great 
people deprived of its last symbol of nationality. Shall 
we merely shrug our shoulders, accounting the fact of 
small importance? Or shall we remind ourselves that 
no populace in the wide world can cohere and contribute 
its proper share to the world’s pressing needs as a 
people without some symbol of their unity? Few are 
the individuals who can live worthy lives without an 
icon of their master passion. What then will be the 
life of the German masses when the last icon of na- 
tionalism is ground into the mud under the heel of dire 
necessity? And if nationalism perish in Germany and 
its population be driven to search despairingly and des- 
perately for an as yet unconceived ideal, shall we who 
in our hearts would refine and uplift the ideal of nation- 
alism find our undertaking the less difficult? 

The dance of death is on! Americans can make it 


a dance of life. Have we the intelligent sympathy re- , 


quired of those who would be more than cynical car- 
toonists, pharisaical editors, or smug chucklers? Have 
we the will to champion fearlessly the doctrine of liberal 
nationalism and, through our championship, to justify 
our national faith to the world and to ourselves?. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Coal Strike 

In spite of the intercession of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot in the dispute of the 
anthracite miners and operators, the 
strike was put into effect on September 
1, as originally planned. All of the 
158,000 miners except 4,000 mainte- 
nance men, whose duty it is to keep 
the mines free from water and gas and 
to prevent cave-ins, dropped their tools 
and walked out. 

On August 29 Governor Pinchot had 
presented the following terms as a 
basis for settlement of the difficulties: 

“1. Recognition of the basic eight- 
hour day for all employees. If longer 
hours are necessary at certain times, 
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course of collective bargaining the 
Scale Committee of the miners and 
operators are unable to agree they 
shall select a man agreeable to both 
sides to attend and take part in their 
discussions, but without a vote, and not 
as umpire or referee. If they are still 
unable to agree, their differences shall 
be referred to the Conciliation Board, 
which shall be provided with whatever 
equipment is necessary for the render- 
ing of prompt decisions.” 

It was estimated by the Governor 
that the increase in wages would add 
about 60 cents a ton to the cost of coal, 
that of this 10 cents could be paid with- 
out raising the price at the mines, and 
that the remaining 50 cents could 
“easily and properly” be taken out of 


Some of the most distinguished men in the legal profession at the meeting of the: 

American Bar Association. They are from left to right, Lord Birkenhead of Great 

Britain; John W. Davis, president, American Bar Association, New York; Chief Justice 
Taft of the United States Supreme Court, and Secretary of State Hughes 


or in certain occupations, the overtime 
to be paid for at the eight-hour rate. 

2. A uniform increase of 10 per cent. 
to all employees, this increase to take 
effect September 1. 

3. Full recognition of the union by 
the operators, without the check-off, 
but with the right to have a union 
representative present when the men 
are paid. I do not regard the question 
of the open or closed shop as at issue 
in this controversy. 

4. Complete recognition of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining.” 

To these the Governor added: 

“I suggest as a means of avoiding 
or settling differences that if in the 


the cost of transportation and distribu- 
tion. On September 5 both sides agreed to 
material changes in the positions which 
they had heretofore held. The employ- 
ers tentatively abandoned the demand 
for arbitration. | The miners definitely 
accepted the 10 per cent. increase in 
wages suggested by Governor Pinchot, 
but asked for a larger increase for the 
day men. They also yielded a point on 
the check-off system. 

On September 7, Mr. Lewis notified 
Governor Pinchot that the United 
Mine Workers had voted to accept his 
programme as the basis for a new con- 
tract. Up to the present writing Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s telegram to Governor 
Pinchot has not been given out. 


Immigration 

Through a decision of officials of the 
Department of Labor, and the Bureau 
of Immigration today, the immigrants 
who arrived in New York on August 
31 about midnight, before the Septem- 
ber quota was open, will be admitted 
to this country, but on condition that 
the steamship companies forfeit $200 
for each person admitted, as well as 
the money for each passenger’s voyage. 
This action was taken under section 
six of the Immigration Law. This par- 
ticular section provides that steamship 
companies importing aliens in violation 
of the quota law shall be fined $200 for 
each individual and must also give the 
immigrant his passage money, which 
in the present instance is estimated at 
an average of $100. As about 2,000 
immigrants were brought in in this ir- 
regular way, the four companies guilty 
of the offense are to pay an aggregate 
of $600,000. 


Secretary Hughes’ Address on Peace 


On September 4, at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion, Secretary Hughes delivered a not- 
able address on “The Pathway to 
Peace.” In a hopeful tone he reached the 
following conclusion: 

I believe that we shall be able at no 
distant day to keep within reasonable limits 
some of our pressing economic rivalries by 
fair international agreements in which the 


‘self-interest of rivals will submit to mutual 


restrictions in the furtherance of friendly 
accord. 

He did not minimize the difficulties 
that lie in the way of international 
accord. 

When we consider that the inability to 
maintain a just peace attests the failure 
of civilization itself, we may be less con- 
fident of the success of any artificial con- 
trivances to prevent war. We must rec- 
ognize that we are dealing with the very 
woof and warp of human nature. The war 
to end war has left its curse of hate, its 
lasting injuries, its breeding. grounds of 
strife, and to secure an abiding peace ap- 
pears to be more difficult than ever. There 
is no advantage in shutting our eyes to the 
facts; nor should we turn in disgust of 
panaceas to the counsel of despair. The 
pathway of peace is the longest and most 
beset with obstacles the human race has to 
tread ; the goal may be distant, but we must 
press on. 

If war is outlawed, other means of re- 
dress of injuries must be provided. More- 
over, few, if any, intend to outlaw self- 
defense, a right still accorded to individuals 
under all systems of law. To meet this 
difficulty, the usual formula is limited to 
wars of aggression. But justification for 
war, as recently demonstrated, is ready at 
hand for those who desire to make war, 
and there is rarely a case of admitted 
aggression, or where on each side the cause 
is not believed to be just by the peoples 
who support the war. 

There is a further difficulty that lies 
deeper. There is no lawgiver for independent 
states. There is no legislature to impose 


(Continued on page 110) 
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The Liberal League 


An Appeal from Over Seas 


To American Liberals 


received the communication printed below. 

We were requested to give it as much pub- 
licity as possible. The appeal, for an appeal it is, 
presents a great problem to all American liberals. 
What shall their attitude be? -And to what extent 
is it possible for liberals to free themselves of 
national prejudices? We hope, at some future date, 
to publish a related appeal from our liberal friends 
in France. 


Fi rece our liberal friends in England ‘we have 


3 Gayton Crescent, 
Hampstead, July 16, 1923. 

ANY thoughtful men and women in Britain of 

various or no political attachment, but nourished 

upon liberal ideas and valuations, are convinced that the 

very existence of Western civilization is in jeopardy 

owing to the failure of Europe to make a good recovery 

from the material and moral injuries of the Great War. 

Believing that the strongest codperation of liberal- 

minded people in all countries is urgently required if 

this peril is to be averted, they would naturally turn 

in the first instance to the people of America who have 

inherited so many of the same traditions and institu- 
tions as themselves. 

Though grave economic issues are involved in this 
task of safeguarding our common civilization it is not 
for codperation on the economic plane that we here 
appeal, but rather for a closer common understanding 
and sympathy upon other aspects of the situation. 

Perhaps the best way of approach is by a short gen- 
eral statement of the situation from our point of view. 
For most of us that statement must be a confession of 
error and disillusionment. In the heat of the actual 
conflict many failed sufficiently to recognize the dangers 
of a victory so complete that the victors would be able 
to force upon the vanquished any conditions, political, 
territorial, economic, or moral, which the interests or 
passions of any one of them might prompt. Some of 
us ‘were not even disabused by the doings at Versailles, 
but still believed and hoped that the lessons of the war 
would somehow liberate forces of reason and goodwill 
adequate to redress any excesses in the operation of a 
dictated peace so as to make possible a pacific restora- 
tion of Europe. 

Such beliefs and hopes have now disappeared. The 
events of the past four years have shown us industrial 
and financial ruin, wars, famines, revolutions, spring- 
ing up in quick succession over large tracts of Europe 
and West Asia from seed sown in the Peace Treaties 
and the subsequent policies of the great Western 
Powers. The professed conditions of a just and rea- 
sonable settlement in these treaties and policies are now 
seen to have been poisoned by the atmosphere of hate, 
greed, jealousy, and suspicion in which they were con- 
ceived and administered. The Sévres Treaty for the 
settlement of the Near East quickly broke under the 
early strains of application, and has left a mere mass 


of political wreckage behind. The follies of the St. 
Germain Treaty have unfolded themselves in the un- 
speakable sufferings of Austria and the grave disorders 
which have occurred in most of the Austro-Hungarian 
succession States. 

But our most intense concern is now centred upon 
the operations of the Versailles Treaty in the ruthless 
hands of its chief executant. Experience has shown 
that the rigorous administration of that instrument can 
yield neither of the two chief results for which it was 
designed: “Reparations” and “Security.” On the con- 
trary, a sharp contradiction between these two prime 
purposes is contained in the fabric of the Treaty, not 
in some simple error or inconsistency, but traversing 
the entire body of the Treaty and penetrating its 
minutest recesses. Everywhere runs the contradictory 
purpose, the crippling of the economic recovery in the 
supposed interests of French security, and the demand 
for reparations on such a scale that a complete restora- 
tion of Germany’s pre-war resources would not suffice 
for fulfilment. 

The oecupation of the Ruhr is the supreme instance 
of the menace to civilization contained in France’s sep- 
arate action, and her now manifest determination to 
impose her will on Europe, regardless even of the plain- 
est obligations as laid down in that very Treaty to which 
she constantly appeals in justification of her conduct. 
For though all the Allies are responsible for the follies 
and injuries contained in the Versailles Treaty, it is 
notorious that every other Government whose will is not 
controlled by French power now holds it to be unwork- 
able and favors either formal and complete revision, 
or the more face-saving method of a non-enforcement 
of its bad provisions. France alone still stands by its 
integrity. France alone insists upon terms of repara- 
tion which all economists and financiers in America as 
in Europe know and have declared to be impossible. 

Our object in this statement of the situation is not, 
however, to arraign France, but rather to invite con- 
sideration of the state of mind which continues to make 
European recovery impracticable. This state of mind, 
though not dominant as in France, is still prevalent in 
many circles in our own and other allied countries. But 
our people as a whole have definitely thrown off the war 
mentality, with fear and hate as its chief ingredients, 
and is anxious for a true peace of Europe and a realiza- 
tion of the ultimate community of material and moral 
interests between the combatants in the late war. 

The signatories of this Appeal stand in a word for 
an international order, not based on a fortuitous har- 
mony of separate national interests, or upon a balance 
of power, but upon a conscious regular agreement 
between the peoples of the world to preserve the com- 
mon order of the world, and to codperate in other ways 
for the achievement of objects which lie beyond the 
limits of merely national endeavor. That is not the 
cancelment or the abridgment of national patriotism, 
but its fulfilment. Just as an individual realizes his 
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highest purposes in concert with his fellows, so a nation 
needs for its national perfection a society of nations. 
This is no merely pious aspiration or distant ideal. 
Such effective codperation is an immediate need. Only 
by vigorous international codperation can Europe escape 
the disaster we have indicated. The waste and ruin 
into which French policy is dragging Europe are im- 
plicit in two mischievous articles of her faith. 

The first is her insistence upon administering justice 
in her own case. The second is the execution of this 
self-made justice by her national force. The recent 
exchange of notes between France and Germany is the 
touchstone. However inadequate the German proposals 
for reparations and security may be, they are strength- 
ened by the offer to accept an impartial international 
tribunal as the final court of settlement. If France 
should continue to refuse this proposal] she refuses the 
only way by which reparations and security can be 
made compatible. To extricate the mind of France 
from her fear complex and get her to recognize in inter- 
national codperation the only way of salvation, financial 
and political, is therefore the paramount need of the 
moment. France cannot extort by force from Germany 
either the money or the lasting security she needs. Only 
a wide coéperation in which she has faith can give her 
what she needs. It is to help in the establishment of 
that faith that we appeal to America. Will America 
participate, will she take that leading part to which her 
strength and disinterestedness entitle her? It is often 
said that she is not prepared after the recent unhappy 
experience to entangle herself again in the affairs of 
Europe. Even those Americans who are least intransi- 
gent may be disposed to say, “Let Europe first bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance, let her cast out the 
evil spirits which still rule her policy, let her show by 
her own capacity of peaceful codperation that she has 
learned the lesson of the war—and then we will con- 
sider your invitation.” As a commentary upon the many 
ill-considered approaches from Europe in demands for 
debt-remissions and monetary aids, this may well seem 
unanswerable. How can America be expected to enter 
into closer political or economic relations with States 
which amid all their lamentations about poverty are 
finding fresh means to furnish armaments upon a more 
lavish scale than before the war, and are spending on 
them the money which they constantly profess their 
inability to repay to their creditors? 

But what if Europe is unable by her own moral re- 
sources to escape from this evil mentality? The efforts 
and suffering of war seem to have left an aftermath 
of spiritual lethargy, making Europe incapable of cop- 
ing successfully, by her unaided moral resources, with 
the devastating ravages of fear and hate. Our appeal 
to America for coédperation is based upon a spiritual 
need. America is able to perform a great service of 
healing for the world, on the one hand, because of the 
position of detachment and security which she holds, on 
the other, because of the disinterested motives which 
brought her into the Great War. 

Having proved herself a principal agent of victory 
in the war, she had every right to a determinant voice 
in securing the fruits of victory through a iust and 
healing peace. Defeated in this work four years ago 
by the passionate conduct of her war-associates, she 
still retains the opportunity to rescue Europe from the 
path of ruin. European nations alone have not the 
moral, power to enforce fundamental changes in the 
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terms of peace and in the practical relations between 
their Governments and peoples. America by her co- 
operation could perform this immeasurable service to 
humanity. Her weight could turn the scale in favor 
of a just and healing policy. Her codperation, either 
by adhesion, with or without reserves, to the League 
of Nations, or by some other method of her own choos- 
ing, would enable her to exercise the greatest influence 
in the ordering of world affairs ever vouchsafed to any 
country. It is precisely because her action in the War 
carried so determinant a weight, precisely because her 
motives were disinterested, that this opportunity to 
complete the work in which she was interrupted four 
years ago arises. 


The War and the subsequent Peace do not admit of 
abrupt separation. By the same act of free choice and 
moral impulse under which America entered the War 
she is involved in the sequel. We cannot believe that 
history will record that America after throwing her 
force into the War refused to bring her contribution 
of wisdom to the making of the Peace. For the Peace 
is not yet made. We ask America’s help in its making. 
We believe that America can, in that making, impose 
terms by which the future of world-history shall bear 
the clear impress of a just and clearer-sighted view of 
the needs of a distracted world and of the same policies 
which should guide its statecraft. 


WILLIAM ARCHER (Playwright and Dramatic 
Critic), 

ARNOLD BENNETT (Novelist), 

JOHN DRINKWATER (Author), 

A. G. GARDINER (late Editor, Daily News), 

L. T. HOBHOUSE (London University), 

J. A. HOBSON (Economist), 

J. M. KEYNES (Economist), 

EARL LOREBURN (formerly Lord Chancellor), 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD (House of Commons), 

H. W. MASSINGHAM (late Editor, Nation), 

GILBERT MURRAY (Professor and Author), 

SIR HORACE PLUNKETT (Irish Liberal), 

MAUDE ROYDEN (Lecturer), 

MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN (Lecturer), 

GRAHAM WALLAS (Sociologist and Author). 





The Liberal League 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Declaration of Principles 
To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 
To renew and build up respect for law. 
To halt the tendency of government inter- 
ference in every domain of life. 
To preserve and foster individual initiative 
to the end that it may better serve the public 
good. 
To rescue our government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 
To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their 
own judgment and conviction. 
To urge an international policy based upon 
broad principles of codperation. 
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(Continued from page 107) 
its will by majority vote, no executive to 
give effect even to accepted rules. The 
outlawry of war necessarily implies a self- 
imposed restraint, and free peoples, jealous 
of their national safety, of their freedom 
of opportunity, of the rights and privileges 
they deem essential to their well-being, will 
not forego the only action at their com- 
mand in extreme exigencies. 

The restraints they may be willing to 
place upon themselves will always be sub- 
ject to such conditions as will leave them 
able to afford self-protection by force, and 
in this freedom there is abundant room for 
strife sought to be justified by deep-seated 
convictions of national interests, by long- 
standing grievances, by the apprehension 
of aggression to be forestalled. 

It is this difficulty which constantly 
Suggests recourse to force to maintain 
peace. People who would engage in war, 
it is said, must be compelled to be peace- 
ful; there should be an international force 
adequate to prevent aggression and to 
redress wrongs. The analogy of domestic 
peace is pressed; the force of the State— 
that is, of all the people—maintains the 
authority of the municipal law and compels 
publie order. 

In considering the use of international 
force to secure peace, we are again brought 
to the fundamental necessity of common 
accord. Great Powers agreeing among 
themselves may indeed hold small Powers 
in check. But who will hold great Powers 
in check when great Powers disagree? The 
trust in force must in truth be trust in 
common agreement behind the force. 

All contrivances for maintaining peace 
by economic pressure, as well as by mili- 
tary force, depend upon the sentiment which 
will apply the pressure and direct the force 
when the test comes. Such arrangements 
are likely to fail when they are most 
needed, because national interests are 
diverse and unanimity of action under 
stress of crises involving conflicts of opinion 
is well-nigh impossible. 

There is no path to peace except as the 
will of peoples may open it. The way to 
peace is through agreement, not through 
force. The question then is not of any 
ambitious general scheme to prevent war, 
but simply of the constant effort, which is 
the highest task of statesmanship in rela- 
tion to every possible cause of strife, to 
diminish among peoples the disposition to 
resort to force and to find a just and 
reasonable basis for accord. 

It is most desirable that all discussions 
of international relations should not revolve 
about questions of policy and expediency, 
however important these may be, but that 
along with this necessary discussion there 
should be the determination to re-establish 
the law, to quicken the sense of the obliga- 
tion of States under the law. As soon as 
possible the codification of international 
law should be undertaken. It would be 
difficult to conceive a process requiring 
more deliberation and patience. For at 
every step the general consent of nations 
must be had, and at every step, except in 
the simplest matters, the opposing policy 
and objections of some nation will be en- 
countered. The difficulty must be met by 
conference, and by conferences which have 
the sole object of promoting the codification 
and development of law. 

Plans for commissions of inquiry, for 
periods of cooling off, for the use of good 
offices, are all important and may be efli- 
eacious to a gratifying extent. But these 
measures deal with cases already aggra- 
vated, and it may well be doubted whether 
in grave crises they would avail. 

We have to take account of both the 
advantages and disadvantages of demo- 
cratization. It is generally thought that 
democracies are disposed to peace, but this 
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is yet to be demonstrated where there is 
deep feeling and a national sense of injury. 
There are Governments with an essentially 
democratic basis where the executive power 
is still able to conclude many important 
international agreements without reference 
to the Legislature; but this is due to the 
persistence of special traditions. Usually 
in democracies there is a final or co- 
ordinate authority which rests with the 
Parliament or Legislature. 

The more important the agreements, as 
insuring peace by settling bitter disputes, 
the more certain it is that they will in- 
volve mutual concessions. Thus in each 
country it is likely to be insisted that the 
other has gained at its expense, and‘ this 
gives exceptional opportunity to critics 
who assume the mdst extreme positions on 
patriotic grounds. 


Mr. Hughes spoke feelingly when 
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shaken. Buildings were demolished, 
fires raged, and enormous tidal waves 
added to the destruction. Fully one- 
fourth of Tokio lies in ruins and Yoko- 
hama, Japan’s great seaport, is much 
harder hit. In Tokio 30,000 were killed 
and 100,000 injured, and about 350,000 
are homeless. In Yokohama about 
50,000 were killed, including about 500 
foreigners. The fatalities for all re- 
gions affected are at present writing 
put at 100,000. Small islands disap- 
peared, new islands were formed, and 
rivers changed their courses; volcanoes 
were in violent eruption. Among the 
dead are the United States Consul at 
Yokohama and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max D. Kirjassoff. 

To help relieve the suffering, Presi- 





International. 
After a bombardment by warships and airplanes, the Italians took possession of Corfu 


he said that “those in charge of foreign 
affairs do not dare to undertake to ne- 
gotiate agreements because they know 
that in the presence of attack inspired 
by political or partisan motives the nec- 
essary adjustment could not receive ap- 
proval of the legislative branch and 
would evoke such an acrimonious con- 
troversy on both sides that matters 
would be made worse instead of better.” 

Lord Birkenhead, former British 
Chancellor, presented the claims of the 
opposite point of view. “International 
law,” said Lord Birkenhead, “can never 
become a real law unless and until there 
is formed a concourse of nations able to 
agree upon that which shall be law; re- 
solved to enforce it upon recalcitrant 
members, and armed by mutual agree- 
ment with material force necessary to 
restrain and coerce those members of 
the international family who disobey its 
decrees. Such a League of Nations is 
little likely to arise in this imperfect 
world.” 


Japan 


ATE reports of the appalling catas- 
trophe in Japan, as the result of 
earthquakes on September 1, heap hor- 
ror on horror. The whole area from 
Tokio to beyond Osaka was violently 





dent ‘Coolidge issued an appeal to the 
American people, calling upon them for 
generous contributions to be adminis- 
tered under the direction of the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross. Such American war- 
ships as were within striking distance 
of Japan were at once ordered to 
assist in the work of rescue and relief. 


The Account of an Eye Witness 


Osaka, Japan, September 4.—My last 
sight of Tokio was 3 p. m. Saturday. 
At that time, in the midst of un- 


checked fires and repeated shocks, I’ 


saw people trying vainly to reach 
safety, heedless of hundreds of corpses 
in the streets. 

The disaster had come upon Tokio 
about three hours earlier. The first 
shock was felt at a little before noon on 
Saturday. The center of the quake was 
then believed to have been at the bot- 
tom of the sea, near Oshima Island, 
about 50 miles southwest of us. 

It came in the form of a dozen terri- 
ble, vertical, four-inch wave movements, 
the earth beneath us rising and falling. 

Within an hour the quake had some- 
what subsided, but tremors continued. 

A disastrous conflagration followed 
the shaking to pieces of Tokio and 
Yokohama. Yokusuka was almost com- 
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This year the wheat growers of the Pacific Coast are reaping one of their greatest harvests. 


are available. 


pletely destroyed, as were the districts 
of Cieiba, Kantgawa, Shizuoka, and 
Saitama. 

Rioting has broken out at Tokio, add- 
ing its horrors to those of the flames. 
The population is in desperate need of 
food. Koreans are reported to be tak- 
ing a leading part in looting and pik 
laging, and martial law, which was pro- 
claimed after the disaster, has been ex- 
tended. 

But the burden of the tragedy is being 
borne by royalty as well as the starving 
masses. Prince Matsukata succumbed 
today to injuries received when his 
house tumbled upon him at Kamakura. 
The Princess Kanyin and her son, 
Prince Higashikuni, also were killed. 

The Crown Prince’s palace, nearly all 
the buildings of our Government, the 
Bank of Japan, the Imperial University 
and Library, department stores, thea- 
tres, public halls, all the newspaper 
offices—these were totally destroyed. 

The Imperial Palace itself was heavi- 
ly damaged. 

The magnificent new “sky scrapers,” 
of which Tokio was proud, and which 
had been recently completed in front of 
the central station, were destroyed. 

Our Prince Regent, who fled from the 
Imperial Palace at the first shock, later 
returned to a somewhat detached struc- 
ture which at first was judged safe. But 
as the danger continued he fled again 
from the city and through Takasaki, 
sixty miles to the northwest. His des- 
tination is unknown. 

One of the most terrible occurrences 
of the first brief hours in the crumbling, 
burning capital was when the Govern- 
ment printing office collapsed and sev- 
eral hundred employes were pinned in 
the ruins. 

Another tragedy of which we heard 
early was near Fuji, where 500 girl 
spinners were killed in the crash of a 
factory. 

The first expression of sympathy 
from any foreign nation was received 
from the United States in the form of 
President Coolidge’s offer of help. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the 
American Asiatic Fleet visited the 
Governor General at Dairen (Port Ar- 


thur), offering to place his whole squad- 
ron at the disposal of the Japanese for 
relief work. 

Reprinted by courtesy of United Press Assn. 


Italy 


Ultimatum to Greece 


N August 27 General Tellini, the 
Italian President of the Interna- 


Paul y netemec 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, author of “The Birds’ 

Christmas Carol,” and other stories, who 
died recently in England 


tional Commission for Delimitation of 
the Greco-Albanian frontier, and four 
members of his suite were murdered, 
by a band of persons said to be Greeks, 
while motoring from Janina to Santi 
Quaranta. Signor Mussolini, the Ital- 
ian Premier, at once instructed his 
Minister at Athens to demand satisfac- 
tion from the Greek Government on the 
following lines: 

1. Apologies to be presented to the 
Italian Government through the lega- 
tion in Athens by the highest military 
authority. 

2. Solemn funeral ceremonies to be 











Above is an outfit which handles the 


grain in bulk. Besides the labor of two men at an average of five dollars a day and board, the harvesting this season saves the 
wheat grower fourteen cents on each jute sack he otherwise would have to buy. This method is used only in sections — elevators 


The grain wagons at the side catch the wheat as it comes from the thresher spout and haul it 






celebrated in honor of the victims in 
the Catholic Cathedral in Athens, with 
attendance of all members of the Greek 
Cabinet. 

8. Honors to the Italian flag to be 
rendered by the Greek fleet in the 
waters of Piraeus to the Italian Naval 
Division to be sent there for the pur- 
pose of receiving them. 

4. A full inquiry to be carried out 
on the scene of the massacre by the 
Greek authorities with the help of the 
Italian Military Attaché, Colonel Per- 
rone; the inquiry to be completed with- 
in five days of the acceptance of the 
conditions. 

5. Capital punishment for all perpe- 
trators of the crime. 

6. An indemnity of 50,000,000 Ital- 
ian lire (more than $2,000,000) to be 
delivered within five days of the pre- 
sentation of the Italian note. 

7. Military honors to the bodies of 
the Italian officers when being em- 
barked on Italian warships for the 
return to Italy. 

A reply was 
twenty-four hours. 

The press, in commenting on the 
severity of these terms, recalled the 
terms handed to Serbia by Austria fol- 
lowing the murder at Sarajevo which 
brought on the World War. 

Premier Gonatas of Greece showed 
a conciliatory tone in the face of the 
demands, but rejected the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth as infringing on the sover- 
eignty and honor of Greece. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 1, ten units of the Italian fleet 
appeared off the island of Corfu. The 
commander required that a white flag 
should be run up and, when this order 
was not immediately obeyed, the fleet 
opened fire on an outworn citadel which 
was used to house Greek and Armenian 
refugees. A number of casualties re- 
sulted. 

Greece forthwith submitted the whole 
affair to the League of Nations, of 
which both she and Italy are members. 
In response to this suggestion the Ital- 
ian Government adopted a lofty tone, 
intimating that it would not abide by 
the League’s decision. 


demanded___ within 
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The dignity and authority of the 
League of Nations depend in no small 
measure upon the attitude which it 
adopts toward this unfortunate affair. 
Thus far there has been a determina- 
tion not to shirk its duty. If a deci- 
sion can be reached impartially and then 
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International. 
In Tokio the business district is wholly in 
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ceive equal pay. These cases are to be dispersion. Of late the Jews themselves 
found almost exclusively in the textile have begun to be interested in the mat- 


and tailoring trades. 


A Number of Things 


Davis Cup Matches 
America retains the Davis Cup as a 





ruins. The photograph shows the “Broad- 


way” of the Japanese capital where the theatres and amusement palaces were located 


enforced, the prestige of the League 
will be greatly enhanced. 

On September 7 the Council of Am- 
bassadors at Paris, who, with the con- 
sent of the League, had taken the mat- 
ter under advisement, sent to Athens 
the text of a proposed solution said to 
back up, in large measure, Italy’s 
claims. 


Germany 
The Dizzy Heights of the Mark 


MID all the rumors which have 
come out of Germany in the past 
ten days telling of the Government’s 
plans to bring order out of chaos, the 
one outstanding fact is the decline of 
the mark. When 31/3 cents of Ameri- 
can money will buy one million marks, 
it is not surprising to learn that a 
new form of insanity is developing in 
Germany, namely, paper mark mania. 


Women and Trade Unions 


Trade unionism among women in 
Germany has undergone a very marked 
development since the war. Whereas 
in 1914 the number of women organized 
in the German “free” trade unions was 
only 210,314, or 10 per cent. of the total 
membership, in 1922 it had grown to 
1,753,576, or over 21 per cent. of the 
total membership of the “free” trade 
unions. Women form a similar propor- 
tion of the other trade union organiza- 
tions. 

Women workers in Germany gener- 
ally receive lower wages than men—in 
most cases about two-thirds of the 
men’s wages. A few collective agree- 
ments lay down that women’s wages 
must not be less than 80 per cent. of 
the men’s. It is only in the small minor- 
ity of cases that men and women re- 


result of the matches which were held 
at Forest Hills on August 31, Septem- 
ber 1, and September 3. The Austra- 
lian challengers, Messrs. Anderson and 


P. & A. Photos. 
The magnificent Pagoda of Nikko, considered the finest in Japan, was completely 
destroyed by the earthquake. Nikko is reported entirely wiped out 


Hawkes, put up a most spirited battle, 
especially in the doubles match. The 
American team consisted of Tilden and 
Johnston in the singles and Tilden 
and R. Norris Williams, 2nd, in the 
doubles. 


Distribution of the Jews 


It has long been difficult to obtain 
trustworthy statistics of the Jewish 
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ter, and Dr. H. S. Linfield, Director of 
the Department of Information and 
Statistics of the Bureau of Jewish So- 
cial Research, has made public the 
estimates arrived at by that organiza- 
tion. The figures are in no sense a 
census, but may be accepted as the 
most trustworthy approximations to 
fact which it is possible now to make. 
The nations that have the largest Jew- 
ish populations are the United States, 
with 3,600,000 Jews, of which 1,643,000 
live in New York City; Poland with 
8,500,000; and Russia with 3,130,000. 
The second Jewish city is Warsaw with 
309,000, and the third is Vienna with 
300,000. The entire Jewish population 
of the world, as Dr. Linfield estimates, 
is 15,500,000. Two-thirds of it lives 
in Europe, about a quarter of it in 
North and South America, and only 
‘7% per cent. of it in Asia, Africa, and 
Australia combined. The chief Jewish 
area comprises Ukraine, Crimea, White 
Russia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Austria. The total Jewish population 
of this area is 8,750,000, and it amounts 
to a little over 8 per cent. of the total 
population of the countries named. 
The Jewish population of Palestine is 
approximately 84,000. Japan, China, 
and India together have 27,000 Jews 
in a total estimated population of 
714,000,000. 


The Desire to Forbid 


The desire to forbid something that 
somebody wants to do springs eter- 





nal in the human breast, but fashions 
change. The Boston Transcript has 
discovered that shortly before the Civil 
War Boston made it a prison offense to 
take a bath except on the advice of a 
physician, and that the Philadelphia 
Council tried to make it illegal to bathe 
between November 1 and March 15, 
but failed by one vote to enact the ordi- 
nance. It is certain internal baths that 
we can’t take without prescription. 
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Why Are Photoplay Audiences Dissatisfied? 


By Clayton Hamilton 


Author of “The Theory of the Theatre,” “Problems of the Playwright,” etc., Formerly Associate 
Editor, Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 


ee wrong with motion pic- 
tures?” 

In the face of amazing advances 
toward technical perfection and im- 
pressive efforts in production, this ques- 
tion continues to agitate producers, 
distributors, exhibitors, and the public. 
The sorry implication is, not only that 
nobody knows, but that nobody is even 
trying to find the answer. 

Producers are endeavoring to give 
their patrons what they want; and the 
occasional really fine picture that re- 
sults from their efforts is a promise 
that a better day is coming. There are, 
in the industry, many earnest, far- 
visioned men and women who have 
courageously sought to achieve a veri- 
table art in motion pictures. 

Incompetent direction often hinders 
progress—this vast new industry has 
grown more rapidly than its capacity 
to train directors. But a more serious 
obstacle is the ill-advised interference 
of financial interests in the selection of 
screen stories. Believing that the ad- 
vertising value of popular fiction is an 
additional safeguard: for their invest- 
ment in a production, New York cap- 
italists, who are far removed from the 
actual making of photoplays, have for 
years imposed upon producers a prac- 
tice the commercial and artistic fallacy 
of which this article will attempt to 
show. 

Do the distributors, through whom 
pictures are routed to theatres, know 
what it is that audiences desire? Have 
they ever obtained a cross-section of 
the public mind? The experience of 
recent seasons would seem to indicate 
that these questions must be answered 
in the negative. 

The feature photoplay is no longer 
the sole magnet of attraction in the 
finer theatres. If you doubt this, ask 
exhibitors why they are spending large 
sums for attractions that are foreign 
to the screen in order to coax their pa- 
trons back week after week. If dis- 
tributors knew what the people are 
thinking and saying, if they had ever 
sincerely sought the cause of discon- 
tent and found the remedy, the feature 
photoplay would never have waned in 
popularity and picture programmes 
would not have to be augmented by 
costly and unrelated attractions draft- 
ed from the other arts. 


If millions of people were not “movie 
habit addicts,” thousands of theatres 
would be compelled to close their doors. 
Many have already done so. More will 
follow unless we get to the root of the 
problem and reconstruct the system. 
Theatres in the smaller communities, 
where the feature photoplay must re- 
main the chief power of attraction— 
where the picture must stand or fall on 
its own merits—are struggling for sur- 
vival against heartbreaking odds. 

I propose to show, in this article, 
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what a long and careful investigation 
has disclosed; and I hope that all pro- 
ducers and distributors will receive my 
remarks in the spirit in which they are 
given—as a sincere and unselfish effort 
to offer a constructive solution of a 
great and growing problem—a remedy 
that is designed to benefit producer and 
public alike. 

A preponderant proportion of the 
pictures now produced are based upon 
stories that have been published in 
magazines or in book form. The num- 
ber of stage plays “adapted” to the 
screen is too small, proportionately, to 
justify more than a passing mention in 
this discussion. The influence of the 
theatre on the screen is so slight that it 
provides little if any cause for compara- 
tive deduction in an analysis of this 
problem. 

However, the acknowledged unsuita- 
bility of books and short stories for 
stage presentation, except in very rare 
cases, is strikingly analogous to the 
present situation in pictures. The the- 
atre, in the main, is not interested in 
books and magazine stories, and a neg- 
ligible’ proportion of the plays present- 
ed on the speaking stage are derived 
from published fiction. The theatre 
demands as vehicles plays written for 
the stage by playwrights and not by 
short-story writers. And the theatre 
is old enough to know the type of ma- 
terial best suited to it. 

The photoplay, as a serious vehicle 
of drama, is less than ten years old. It 
has gropingly followed an uncertain 
path—blindly, because too few of its 
leaders have really tried to see. Some 
useful light can undoubtedly be shed 
by a little simple reasoning. 

When an author conceives and writes 
a story, he creates certain situations, 
crises, and climaxes. Unless his read- 
er’s emotions are stirred his story will 
fail in its mission. Remove from any 
story or play the elements of surprise 
and suspense and what remains? 
Merely the dead bones of what might 
otherwise have been a living, breathing 
thing. The substitution of such super- 
ficial and banal embellishments as are 
frequently resorted to by producers to 
bolster up a weak and unadaptable nar- 
rative will never satisfy the people’s 
hunger for a good story, told to them 
for the first time on the screen and re- 
taining its power to sustain their in- 
terest through those basic factors which 
are indispensable if a work of fiction is 
to prove successful in any form of ex- 
pression. 

If you were made familiar with the 
plot, situations, characterization, and 
dénouement of a magazine story or 
novel by having it toid to you by a 
friend, would you be likely to read the 
story or book for entertainment? 

The answer:—Out of one thousand 
average persons who are asked this 


question, exactly one thousand persons 
will reply, in effect, as follows: “We 
could not be induced to read a story if 
we knew all about the story in advance. 
Why should we want to read it? There 
would be no surprises, no thrills, no 
suspense in a story with whose plot we 
were familiar; to read it would be bore- 
some and disappointing.” 

Recently in New York a famous 
story by a famous American author was 
exhibited at a leading motion-picture 
theatre. The title was “Java Head”; 
the author, Joseph Hergesheimer. 

Six persons of my acquaintance, all 
lovers of good pictures, witnessed this 
photoplay. Three of the six persons 
had read the Hergesheimer story before 
viewing it on the screen; the other three 
had not read the story and were wholly 
unfamiliar with its theme and plot. 
These six persons typify as nearly as I 
can imagine the “average” motion-pic- 
ture audience. 

The three who had not read “Java 
Head” walked out of the theatre that 
night well pleased with their evening’s 
entertainment; they spoke well of the 
picture to their friends and urged them 
to see it. 

The three who had read the story be- 
fore seeing the photoplay were unani- 
mous in condemning the picture, and 
walked out of the theatre in disap- 
pointment. They did not recommend it 
to their friends. What they did say 
about it may be easily guessed. 

The three who appreciated the pic- 
ture were not concerned with the rea- 
sons for their enjoyment of it; they 
liked it—and that was enough! But 
the three who condemned the “adapta- 
tion” of “Java Head” were inclined to 
think that the producer “didn’t get 
Hergesheimer’s story on the screen.” 
They were certain of but one thing— 
they didn’t like the picture! And they, 
like millions of ardent screen lovers, 
haven’t discovered to this day why the 
screen versions of famous stories, 
books, and plays almost invariably fail 
to satisfy them. 

Comparison of two commodities al- 
ways causes one of the two to suffer. 
Yet that is precisely what the distrib- 
utors of motion pictures are inviting 
today. They are unwittingly wrging 
the people to bring into the theatre a 
“state of mind” that will, if not discon- 
tinued, create and develop a multitude 
of intolerant screen critics. 


Certain distributors boast about this 
famous book, this famous story, and 
that famous play (and how much the 
screen rights cost!) while they are 
driving out of the theatres in chagrin 
and disgust the very people they are so 
anxious to please! One large distrib- 
uting organization last year dedicated 
itself to the famous book and play pro- 
gramme—and the annual statement 
issued by that distributor showed a 
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deficit of nearly a million and a half 
doilars! And in spite of this appalling 
commentary on that distributor’s pol- 
icy, its subsidiary producing company 
is now using page after page in the 
trade press in an effort to convince the 
exhibitor that this policy is a true re- 
flection of the public’s wishes. 

Bear in mind that I do not take the 
position that there are no novels, 
stories, or plays which lend themselves 
to successful screen adaptation. Here 
and there in current and past literature 
will be found a story or a play whose 
soul can be transferred to the screen. 
If the story is a great story and the 
picture is better than the story or play 
from which it was adapted, a great 
motion picture eventuates. But how 
many adaptations, may I ask, are bet- 
ter than the stories or plays from which 
they are derived? 

True, the magazine and book reading 
public is just one element of the audi- 
ence. But the reading public is the 
thinking public; and it is this thinking 
group that is being alienated from the 
screen. It is what these people say 
about a picture that really counts. The 


rapidity with which the news of a good’ QUEST. 


or bad picture travels is a constant 
source of amazement in the industry, 
This is the supreme in advertising, and 
every producer knows it—to his sorrow. 

It is well known that most readers 
form imaginative mental images of the 
characters that appear in books and 
short stories and visualize the locations 
as well. When they witness a screen 
version of a story, they carry with 
them, besides the plot, a preconceived 
notion of how the characters and the 
scenes in the screen play should appear. 
They do not relax and get ready to en- 
joy the picture. They enter as critics 
with chips on their shoulders and they 
exit as critics. They tell their friends 
about the “rotten” picture they saw. 
Sometimes they say “never again”; but 
usually they go back for more, though 
less frequently as time goes on. If there 
were some place else to go, they would 
probably stay away entirely. But there 
is a little vaudeville and some good 
short subjects and the news weekly. 
They figure that they may be able to 
get their money’s worth, anyway. 

It is the writer’s conviction that too 
many distributors are killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg by (a) forcing 
too many “adaptations” on an already 
sorely tried public, and by (b) permit- 
ting a continuance of a system that 
constantly invites comparison with the 
older arts and which must therefore, in 
the long run, result in disaster. 


The motion-picture industry is poten- 
tially too great to place its dependence 
upon any kind of material that was not 
created expressly and directly for its 
own medium of expression. Among the 
millions of theatre-goers, there are to 
be found, here and there, earnest men 
and women whose incentive to create 
stories for the industry they are help- 
ing to support has been stimulated by 
the pictures they have seen. These men 
and women, some of whom represent 
real talent in the making, believe that 
they should not be denied the right to 
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try to find a place for themselves in the 
most widespread and democratic of the 
arts. They believe with all their hearts 
and souls that ability and merit should 
be recognized—and they are going to 
keep right on believing it until they are 
recognized. 

An institution which I have the privi- 
lege to serve, as its Director of Educa- 
tion, has for five years steadfastly 
fought for the encouragement and rec- 
ognition of the trained screen writer 
who has something new and worth while 
to contribute to the motion-picture art. 
It believes in the ability of the people 
of this nation to bring the drama of 
the people to the screen, but it be- 
lieves just as strongly that these peo- 
ple must win their way through 
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proper education and _ preparation. 

We of the Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion believe that the remedy motion- 
picture producers are seeking will be 
found when all the distributors and all 
the producers openly encourage the dis- 
covery and development of new talent, 
and adequately recognize and compen- 
sate this talent when it has earned the 
right to be recognized. 

When this time comes—and it cannot 
be far distant—a fountainhead of new 
and better plays conceived and written 
expressly for the screen will flow forth; 
the motion picture will then become a 
self-reliant art, and the industry will 
no longer limp along on crutches that 
are too weak to support its gigantic 
weight. 


Book Reviews 


Mood and Motive 


Raw MatTeriaALt. By Dorothy Canfield. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
$2.00. 

By Miles Lanier Colean. New 

York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


N one of the sketches in this volume 
Mrs. Fisher tells of welcoming a 
note of discord amid the appalling har- 
monies of a modern room decorated in 
the latest manner. It was a “solidly 
painted, honest, dark, sentimental Jules 
Breton. I gazed at it with profound 
thankfulness. There was not an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. It was his 
usual peasant girl, done with his usual 
pseudo-realism, with her usual bare 
feet, every muddy toe conscientiously 
drawn. . It swore at the top of 
its voice at all the knowing, Oriental- 
ized, simplified, subtle things about it, 
and my heart leaped up to hear it 
swear. For it sounded like a living 
voice.” It occurs to me that something 
of this kind is the secret of Mrs. Fish- 
er’s power. ‘We care less about her 
criticism of current life and her tech- 
nical skill as a novelist than about her- 
self. She is of the line of women writ- 
ers, like Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Mrs. 
Deland, who are cherished because 
their worldly wisdom and their shrewd 
humor never for a moment get the 
upper hand of their loving kindness and 
faith in human nature. We love them 
because they are not virile but woman- 
ly. They are perfectly honest; and 
they are full of the romantic sophistries 
without which this orb of earth would 
be an intolerable place. They offer the 
solid foothold of sentiment to feet 
stumbling among the misty ways of sci- 
entific truth and “stark” realism. 


Dorothy Canfield has always been by 
intention a novelist of “ideas.” Her 
first novel, “The Squirrel-Cage,” car- 
ried its challenge in its title. It seemed 
then, as I recall it, a rather daring 
arraignment of the humdrum, conven- 
tional round of American life. But 
that was a dozen years ago, and many 
stronger or at least ruder novels have 
been written on that theme, and it all 
begins to seem a little trite and fore- 
gone. Meanwhile in “The Bent Twig,” 


“The Brimming Cup,” and “Rough- 
Hewn,” Mrs. Fisher has continued her 
essays at a thoughtful interpretation of 
modern life. But I believe that what 
her many readers really tie to is not her 
thinking but her feeling. Her thinking 
often leaves us in a muddle; but we 
know that at heart she is “all there,” a 
fount of faith, and sympathy, and (O 
despiséd word!) wholesomeness. 

However, as we read the opening 
chapter, which bears the title of her 
latest book, “Raw Material,” we find 
ourselves “sitting up.” Here is an at- 
tempt at something new, and the author 
appears confident that she has achieved 
it. It is a spirited and appealing ar- 
raignment of the art of the story-teller. 
It belittles his services and deplores his 
tricks. The only difference between an 
artist (a writer at least) and his fel- 
low-citizen is that the artist can’t keep 
his mouth shut or his pen still: “The 
writer is not born (as is his boast) with 
more capacity than other people for 
seeing color and interest and meaning 
in life; he is born merely with an irre- 
sistible desire to tell everybody what 
he sees and feels. We have been hyp- 
notized by his formidable capacity for 
speech into thinking that he is the only 
human being on whom life makes an 
impression. This is not so. He is 
merely so made that he cannot rest till 
he has told everybody who will listen 
to him the impression that life has 
made on him.” 

If the word were “average writer,” 
or “ordinary writer,” this would not 
be far from the truth. But the average 
writer is not an artist, and it is a pity 
the ordinary citizen should be at once 
flattered and befogged by this clever 
scoring of a point for momentary effect. 
Mrs. Fisher is emphasizing the fact 
that “life” is at least as interesting as 
books, and in its haphazard effects 
often more startling than any arrange- 
ment of art. Then, having deplored the 
pains of the novelist, she proposes that 
all readers shall partake of those pains. 
She wants “a body of creative-minded 
readers” so that fiction may “cast off 
the encumbering paraphernalia of ex- 
planations and photographs which now 
weigh it down. There need be no fear 
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provides more of the great old books than any Series ever published. We invite all Instructors, in both school and 
college, to carefully examine the titles included in the 750 volumes of Everyman’s Library. A partial list is given here. 


Price, in cloth, 80 cents, per volume 
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Bulfinch, Thomas. The Age of 
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Deten, Daniel. 4 vols. 
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] Dickens, Charles. 22 vols. 
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12 vols. 
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Dumas, Alexander. 

History of France, 2 vols. 
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Eliot, George. 6 vols, 
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BREAD 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Author of “Salt” and “‘Brass.’”’ 


** ‘Bread’ 


entirety and in all its details is a very fine story.” 
$2.00, postage extra. 
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Fielding, Henry. Joseph Andrews. 
—Tom Jones. 2 vols, 
Finlay, George. Byzantine Empire. 


—eaeee under the Romans, 
Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography. 
Franklin, Sir John. Journey to the 


Sea. 
, Prof. E. A. Old — 
for Children. 5 ma 

. Sir John. Cheenicive of 

ngland, France and Spain. 

Frew: e, James e — in Liter- 


ature and Hist 
—Essays. Vol. In” “ghort Studies. 
—Henry VIII. vols, 
—Edward VI. 


—Reign of Mary Tud 
—Queen poe olen. 
—Life of Dt Disraeli 


5 vols. 


Gaskell 6 vols. 
pe wr ‘Parables ‘From Nature. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Histories of 
The Kings of Britain, 

.|Gibbon, Edward. Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 6 vols. 

—Autobiography. 

Gleig, G. R. Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

—The Subaltern. 

Gogol, Vv. ‘Dead Souls.’’ 


n 


Taras Bulba and Other Tales. 
Golden Treasury of Longer Poems, |M 
Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield. 
—Poems and Plays. 

Gorki, Maxim. Through Russia. 
Gothelf, Ulric, the Farm Servant. 
Green, John R. Short History of the 








cisive Battles of the World. 





English People. 


Lewis, George HM. Life of Goethe. 


Lincoln. 


Livy’s History of Rome, 


Lockhart. 


Speeches, Le 


Life of Robert Burns, 


—Life of Napoleon. 


—Sir Walter Scott (abridged). 
History of Bohemia, 
The Antiquity of Man. 
Lytton, Bulwer. 
Macaulay, T. B. Essays. 
—History of England. 3 v 
—Miscellaneous | aig ey Lays of ; 


Lutzow. 
Lyell, 


Ancient 


— on Politics and Liter- 
Sir Gibbie. 


ature, 


MacDonald, George. 
—‘‘Phantasies: A Faerie Romance.”’ 


Machiavelli. The Prince. 


Maine. A 


Malory. Le Morte a’Arthur, 


Malthus, 
Manning, 
Thomas 


—Mary Powell and Deborah’s Diary. 
Marco Polo, 1 


Martineau, 


Fjord, Merdhin, 
Maurice. Kingdom of Christ. 2 vols. 
Mazzini, Joseph. Duties of Man, 
Melville, Herman, 


— 
—Type 


Merivalc, Charles. History of Rome. 


wip et, 


J. 8. 


—_ History of the Jews. 
Milton ‘John. Poems. 

Mommsen, Theodor. History of 
Rome. 4 vols. 


Rom 


necient Law 


Principles of Population. 


Anne. Hou 


More. 


Travels. 
Harriet. 


The French 


5 vols. 


ete. 


Moby Dick. 


Utilitarianism, Liberty. 
a Representative Government. 


tters. 
4 vols. 


2 ae 


2 vols. 
sehold of Sir 


Feats on the 


Revolution. 


ontaigne, M. E. de, Essays. 
Trans. by John Florio. 3 vols. 
ore, Sir Thomas. Utopia and the 
Dialogue of Comfort against Tri- 


bulation, 
b . % es Hajit Baba. 
‘Morris, m. Early Romances, 
'_The Lite and Death of Jason. 
Morte d’Arthur Romances, Two. 
Mother Goose’s Book Nursery 
Rhymes and Songs. 
Dutch Republic. 


Motley. 3 vols. 
Mullock, Miss. John Halifax, 
Gentleman, 


Diary. 2 vols. 


Pepys, Samuel, 
a ae Ancient 


m So a 
Elutareh’s Zi ives 


—Moralia, 

Prescott, W. H. Conquest - <a 
—Conquest of Mexico. 2 v 
— R. E. Psalms in , 


Dryden’s Transla- 


ligion and Life. 
—Sermons on Bible Subjects. 
—Sermons on Christian Doctrine. 
Robinson, Wade. Sermons. 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 2 vols. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Poems. 
Scott, Michael. Tom Cringle’s Log. 
Scott, Sir W. 28 vols. 
Seeley, Sir J. R. Ecce Homo. 
Sewell, Black Beauty. 
Shakespeare, Wm. Comedies of. 
—Histories and Poems of. 
—Tragedies of. 
Shelley. Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
Sheppard, E, 8. Oharles Auchester. 
Sheridan, R. B. Plays. 
Sismondi. Italian Republics. 
Shakespeare. 


His Life and Work, 
Smith. Wealth of Nations. 2 vols. 
Smith, Eric F. Dictionary of Dates. 


Smith, Smaller Classical Dictionary. 

Sophocles, Dramas of. 

Southey, Robert. Life of Nelson. 

Speke, J. H. Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile. 

Spencer. Essays on Education, 

Spenser, Edmund, Faerie Queene. 


2 vols. 
i) , Johanna. Heidi. 
Dyn J Edwardes 
Kidnapped. 


—An Inland Voyage and Travels 
with a Donkey 

Swedenborg. Heaven and Hell. 

—Divine Love and Wisdom, 

—The Divine Providence. 

Swift. Gulliver’s Travels, 

—Tale of a Tub, Battle of the 


2 
ackeray. 11 vols. 
Thierry. Merman Conquest. 
Thoreau, H, D. alden. 
Thucydides. Peloponnesian War. 
a ee Count, Leo. Anna Karenina, 


vols, 

—Snitanood, Boyhood and Youth. 
—Master and Man. 
—War and Peace. 3 vols. 
Trollope. 6 vols. 
Tu im fvan. Virgin Soil. 
—vathers and — 
Verne, Jules, 4 v 
Mg ey ena. be Joinville, 

Memoirs of the Crusades. 
Virgil, Aeneid (The). 
—Eclogues and Georgics 
Voltaire. Life of Charles XII. 
Wesley, John. Journal of. 4 vols. 
White. Natural History of Selborne. 
Whitman, alt. Leaves of Grass 
and Democratic Vistas. 
Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson. 
Yeung, har oa agg = The Dove in 
the Eagle’s 
—Book of aie Deeds. 
—Little Duke. 
—The Lances of Lynwoo 
Young, Arthur. Travels fa France 


Trans. by 
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and Italy. 


When an Instructor is thinking of using any of the great books of past time in his class, we suggest that he send for 
a catalogue of Everyman’s Library and see if the work wanted is not listed there. 


Each volume, in cloth, 80 cents, postage extra 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Radio Rappings 


Uncanny communications from submerged sub- 
marines and the Air Mail Service, a cry for help from 
the high seas! Jazz music, prize fights, farm reports 
and the Opera! Is there any tragic or comic aspect 
of our modern life unknown to radio? 


Radio—the enlivening and enlightening. Radio— 


disseminating knowledge. 


Radio—binding together 


the inhabitants of near—and far—places. 


If you want a book with a wealth of radio data, read: 


THE BOOK 


OF RADIO 


By Charles William Taussig 
$3.14 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 


HH May? BO! 


HERALD SQUARE 


NEW YORK 








Loose Leaf 










Moore’s Loose Leaf Systems, For keeping 
records of every sort—in factories, stores, 
professional offices, mines, farms, banks, etc. 
Now in use in over 300,000 offices. 


Described in our Free Book 
‘MOORE’S MODERN METHODS” 
of 140 pages of practical information show- 


ing how our loose leaf devices simplify your 
office record. 40 actual forms illustrated, 


Write for your free book. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
: 2088 Stone St., 








DIVIDEND 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


186th Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents Fg share will be paid on 
Monday, October 15, 1923, to stockholders of record 
of A ee of business on Thursday, September 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





Send us your order. We can 
supply any book mentioned 
in this issue. 





Best sellers this week in 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Katherine Mansfield ; The 
Dove’s Nest 

Carl Van Vechten: The 
Blind Bow Boy 

Christopher Morley ; | 
Powder of Sympathy $1.75 


THE VILLAGE BOOK SHOP 


Four Christopher St. New York 














DIVIDENDS 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 5, 1923. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar ($1.00) per share from the accumulat- 
ed surplus of the company, on both the common 
stock and the preferred stock, payable October ist, 
1923, to stockholders of record of both of these 
classes of stock at the close of business on Sept. 
15th, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 21, 1923. 
DIVIDEND 111. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 214 per cent 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, will be paid on Sept. 29, 1923, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on Sept. 5, 1923. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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for the future of fiction if every one 
takes to being his own novelist.” This 
all sounds very well, but we wonder 
how an inaudible novelist, a novelist 
with his mouth shut, would be a novel- 
ist, according to our theorist’s own defi- 
nition. I for one don’t believe in mute, 
inglorious Miltons, since the essence of 
a Milton is to be gloriously audible. 
Still, we see well enough what she is 
driving at, which is the introduction of 
her own book. It consists, she inti- 
mates, of the “raw materials” from 
which she might, if she chose, create a 
formal fiction. “It is for the active- 
minded people who enjoy doing their 
own thinking as well as watching the 
author do his, that I have put this vol- 
ume together. They practice 
the life-giving art of being their own 
authors. They know the familiar, ex- 
quisite experience of trying to arrange 
in coherence the raw material which 
life constantly washed up te every one 
in great flooding masses. .’ This 
is pleasant and complimentary to us 
intelligent laymen. I confess that I fin- 
ished the prologue with a lift of ex- 
pectation, and turned to the book proper 
with good hopes of something new or 
fresh. But a professional story-teller 
can’t present raw materials in print— 
certainly not on the scale of the present 
narratives and sketches. In the crudest 
act of jotting them down he is instinc- 
tively on his job—selecting, arranging, 
shaping. Many of these chapters lack 
the machinery of the short story as it is 
told in America. Others have the inde- 
terminate suggestiveness of the conti- 
nental mode, or of one or two modern 
Englishmen like W. H. Hudson. But 
they are patently the work of a profes- 
sional story-teller, and of a woman (de- 
spite what would a generation ago have 
been called the “cynicism” of sketches 
like “Art Atmosphere” and “Uncle 
Ellis”) with a warmly emotional view 
of her fellowman. 


I wish I knew something about the 
writer of “Quest.” The publisher says 
nothing, “Who’s Who” says. nothing. 


This appears to be a first book. Its 


author is some one who does not care 
about current fads and fashions in 
story-telling, is not concerned whether 
he hkelongs to one generation or an- 
other, but has a tale to tell, and goes 
about it in his own way. His style 
lacks grace, is even a little cumbersome; 
but it has rarer qualities, for our time 
—namely, consistency and dignity. His 
mood is melancholy; but he makes no 
fetish of unpleasantness. //His larger 
theme has been often and diversely 
treated by other rovelists. It is nothing 
less than the spirit and body of the 
Middle West in its secondary phases of 
development. But this interpreter’s 
method is intensive and personal; he 
identifies the broader theme: with the 
life-experience of two people, and we 
are hardly aware, till the story is all 
over, that there really is a broader 
theme. 
Perhaps it doesn’t matter whether 
there is or not. If there is truth in the 
tale, it is not to be confined to midland 
America any more than to Shelby, IIli- 
nois. This may be taken as a parable 
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of human hunger and limitation, striv- 
ing and imperfect attainment; wistful 


dream of love and obsession of labor. | 


David Bullard is grandson of a pioneer 
who has made himself a sort of prince 
in his new Illinois county, a strong and 
generous soul. But none of his sons 
has inherited his force; David’s father 
is feckless and unlucky. Everything 
goes wrong with him, and his nature 
turns sour. His harsh unreason drives 
his sons, one by one, from home. Da- 
vid is the last, and he is glad when the 
father’s end comes, and he is free to go 
out and see what he in his time can do 
with the world. He is haunted and 
spurred by shame at the stain upon his 
birth (no great matter really) and by 
fear of becoming, like his father, a self- 


confessed failure. Therefore he applies | 


all the nervous strength of a sensitive 
nature towards winning acknowledged 
leadership and success. He adores the 
memory of his grandfather; but the 
fruits of his grandfather’s toil and 
courage, his lands and his honored 
name, have gone down within a genera- 
tion. David Bullard sets himself dog- 
gedly to winning a success and honor 
of his own. His immediate instrument 
he finds in an improved farm engine of 
his invention. There are the usual dif- 
ficulties and risks about financial back- 
ing and management. More than once, 
in the early years, the enterprise is in 
peril of collapse through over-develop- 
ment or sharp practice. It appears to 
be established at last. But presently, in 
the full flow of production, the wily 
manipulators of money get it into a 
tight place; and, by way of bankruptcy 
proceedings, David finds himself the 
thing he has dreaded to be—a failure 
in his own eyes and the eyes of the 
world. 

All along we have been uncertain as 
to the object, beyond this material one, 
of his quest. There is something else; 
but he can never express it even to Edith 
his wife. In a sense she, or his love for 
her, has inspired him to devote his life 
to “the engine’; but practically his de- 
votion is for the engine, not for her. 
Always he is driven abstracted, a tran- 
sient in his own home. His little daugh- 
ters half-fear him—his fierce and 
frowning absorption; and his acutely 
sensitive nature suffers from this. It 
suffers also from the realization of his 
impotence to understand or.to make 
himself understood. Edith the calm, 
the devoted, the ideal wife for him, as 
it seems, remains after all a stranger. 
There is some barrier between them, 
spiritual or other, which they try vainly 
to surmount. After years of marriage, 
and at the moment of his greatest pros- 
perity, he does not understand his own 
feeling for her: “Edith herself had 
never been real to him, and now she 
seemed most completely beyond his 
touch. As in the days of his courtship, 
she was a being apart from and above 
him, to be loved with a mystic adora- 
tion, but never met with on common 
ground. He could use her as he needed, 
endanger her life, might even take it, 
yet his worship remained unchanged 
and herself unrecognized. His worship, 
like all worship, was not untouched 
with fear—if she had brought all to 
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The largest one-man shovels in the world, equipped with General Electric 
motors, take eight dump cartloads at a bite, and can take a bite a minute, 


Its shoulders never tire 





GeneralElectricCom- 
pany makes many 
different types of 
motors, some small 
enough to wind a 
clock, some large 
enough to operate 
these giant shovels; 
but a// designed to 
help electricity do 
more for human ser- 
vice at a lower cost. 


A giant worker—excavating 
over three hundred thousand 
cubic feet a day! In three days, 
six hours and thirty-six min- 
utes, it could handle material 
equal in cubic contents to 
the Washington Monument. 


Think for how many centu- 
ries the world wasted its most 
precious possession—human 
lives—in labor that electricity 
can do! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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—essential to the comfort and enjoyment of your stay here is assiduously 
studied and personally attended to at these two distinguished hotels. 
Near everything worth while in Boston. Unrivalled Cuisine. 


Every Want 
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Sheridan Road at Argyle 
Chicago 


A short trip downtown by 
surface car, ‘‘L’’ or motor bus: 


As the guest of Hotel Somerset, 
you will see Chicago at its best. 
Before it, brilliant with life, 
sweeps Chicago’s most beautiful 
boulevard; and, for a_ back- 
ground, Lake Michigan. 


Private tub and shower for every 
room or apartment. Lake Michi- 
gan bathing. Restaurant, roof 
garden and solarium. 


Write for rates. Kitchenette 


apartments fully equipped for 
housekeeping and rooms without 
kitchenette by the day, week, 
month or year. 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 
Just of f Broadway at 109-113 West 45th St. 








Much favored by women traveling without escort. 

“Sunshine in avery room.’’ 
An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. 
40 Theatres, = principal shops and churches, 3 te 
5 minutes’ walk. 
2 .* of “al subways, ‘‘L’’ roads, surface 
ears, bus lines. 
Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Penn- 
sylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, President. 
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him, might she not take it all away?” 

What does take it away, bring him to 
ruin and failure? Some defect in him, 
or the malignancy and greed of others, 
or the wanton irony of fate? What 
can destiny offer him and his kind? In 
the despair of his failure he barely 
turns back from the brink of suicide, 


hopes for death in the serious illness\ 


that follows. When life flows back to 
his body his spirit is still darkened. 

His vigor is renewed, and at Edith’s 

suggestion he turns, with some new 
stirring of heart, to the soil which has 
been his grandfather’s kingdom. But 
the incapacity for happiness is in him, 
the nervous lust for toil: “She bore no 
foolish expectancy, poignant though her 
hope was. Something in him had been 
restored. She had done that. He would 
get well; he would go to the farm as she 
had suggested; he would be with her 
indefinite years still. But she knew 
that would be all. With the restoration 
she had wrought would be revived also 
that other thing she had fought against 
but could not name. The religion of 
the plow, which she had known of old, 
would replace the religion of the en- 
gine; in the two there was no differ- 
ence.” 

A melancholy book, a searching study 
of our passionate nineteenth century 
materialism, of that ardor for pain and 
effort and their obvious rewards, which 
is wont to sacrifice the individual in 
the building up of all new countries 
and races. Should not “urge,” rather 
than “quest,” be the keyword? 

H. W. Boynton 


September is the month for the moun- 
tains. It is also the month with which 
comes the first appreciation of length- 
ening nights. We suggest for a comfort- 
able September evening in the moun- 
tains such a story as Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim has just written and Little, 
Brown have published—“The Mystery 
Road.” What are its elements? A 
manor-house in England; an idyll on 
the way to Monte Carlo; excursions to 
Nice; an heroic rescue in Bolshevik 
Russia; and for main heart interest an 
ingenue with such charm and true in- 
stincts as to destine her for a proud 
place in the English aristocracy. Could 
anything be better suited to enliven a 
September evening before an open fire 
in the mountains? 


“Swiming and Diving” (Scribner’s, 
$1.50), by Gerald Barnes, instructor in 
swimming at the University of Oregon, 
should be useful to beginners, enabling 
them to start right, which is especially 
important in swimming; to those who 
can swim, but swim badly or lack vari- 
ety of strokes; to those who go in for 
swimming or diving contests; to in- 
structors in swimming; in fact, to all 
interested, as every one should be, in 
one of the most useful of the athletic 
arts and the most sanative and one of 
the most exhilarating kinds of exercise. 
There are especially valuable chapters 
on life-saving. The book might have 
been more generously illustrated. 
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Drama 


Early Season Perform- 
ances 


THE BREAKING Point. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Klaw Theatre. 


WE'VE Got TO HAVE MonEy. By Edward 


Laska. The Playhouse. 


TWEEDLES. By Booth Tarkington and 
/ Harry Leon Wilson. Frazee Theatre. 


ARTISTS AND MOopeEts. Shubert Theatre. 


¥ AREN'T WE ALL? By Frederick Lonsdale. 


Gaiety Theatre. 


Every year at this season the 
dramatic critic who hasn’t become 
entirely cynical goes to the theatre 
exhilarated by the hope that he may 
discover something by native writers 
which is highly promising. American 
life, during the past decade or so, has 
become much more wieldy for writers. 
Whereas formerly New England was 
about the only section of the country 
which had been put under the micro- 
scope, the Middle West is now recog- 
nized as productive of a distinctive cul- 
ture, and New York, the great metrop- 
olis, is seen to have its peculiar prob- 
lems. In fiction “Main Street” and 
“Babbitt” were special studies, attempt- 
ing to do for a particular section and 
stratum what Mrs. Wharton has been 
doing for fashionable society in New 
York. There is always the hope that 
the stage will contribute its bit toward 


a clearer understanding of the civiliza-- 


tion we live in. 

Thus far in the present season there 
is nothing which can be put in this 
category. Mrs. Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart in “The Breaking Point” has fash- 
ioned a “stunt” play by taking ad- 
vantage of well-known phenomena 
attending sudden loss of memory. A 
New York physician traveling in the 
West has come upon a young man 
almost at the point of death who, owing 
to his exciting escape, has entirely for- 
gotten a crime which he was thought 
to have committed. This gives the 
physician, a special student of amne- 
sia, his long-awaited opportunity to 
experiment. The young man is spirited 
away and, when the play opens, is seen 
to be a prosperous, highly respected 
general practitioner. But there is a 
woman in the case, and through her 
the scene is shifted to the spot where 
the crime was committed. Here is a 
lively act of old-fashioned melodrama 
with all the picturesque types known 
to the movies. The young man gets 
back his memory of the former events 
and entirely forgets that he has ever 
been in the East. Another escape, and 
he goes back to New York completely 
forgetful of the persons who had been 
so kind to him there. Still another 
scene of gun-play. The veil falls away 
—the experiences of both the West 
and the East return to his mind, and 
at length the man is normal. 

This is all well enough, especially in 
these days when nearly everyone has 
had some observation of shell-shock 
and similar disorders. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Rinehart tells too much in ad- 
vance of the events by permitting a 
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physician who objects to the young 
man as a suitor for his daughter to 
prophesy what is going to happen. The 
audience sits back, knowing pretty well 
what to expect, and, robbed of surprise, 
has to be content with what is after all 
matter for 4 clinic. 


If you liked “Get-Rich-Quick Wall- 
ingford,” you will probably enjoy 
“We’ve Got to Have Money.” It is 
just what it professes to be on the 
programme — ° ‘a merry comedy of 
youth. »// The American Promoting 
Company is formed for the purpose of 
helping geniuses who have no business 
ability and hence no capacity to de- 
velop their inventions. 
covered carpet-tack of “Get-Rich-Quick 


Wallingford” here has its counterpart | { 


in a shoe in the sole of which is a 
thin piece of steel to prevent wedr and 
tear. A huge fortune results and the 
hero is thus enabled to get his prospec- 
tive father-in-law precisely where he 
wants him. It is good trifling, but why 
does not some writer do something 
with much better material of a similar 
sort which is ready to hand—the story 
of the baker’s son in Iowa who entered 
the land of Cockayne by inventing 
Eskimo pie; or the story of the garage 
helper in Kansas City who by a miracle 
of industry is now the owner of the 
most beautiful dwelling in that town? 
The romance of fortune-building is no 
dead letter. It deserves substantial 
treatment on the stage. 


In mentioning “Tweedles” it is only 
necessary to recount the simple factors 
of the play—so well known to our read- 
ers are the special talents of Mr. Tark- 
ington, and of the principals in the 
cast—Gregory Kelly and Ruth Gordo 
An antiquity shop in the old Tweed ale 
mansion; the charming daughter of the 
Tweedles, dressed in keeping with the 
atmosphere in starched petticoats; a 
callow youth pretending to be a con- 
noisseur of Bristol glass, but knowing 
little else than that he is in love with 
Winsora; family pride precipitating 
an amusing quarrel between the Twee- 
dles and Castleburys—the former being 
quite as haughty as the fashionable 
parents of Julian. The incoherent youth 
has a way of making his wishes known, 
and Winsora yields to his invitation to 
take a walk with him, quarrel or no 
quarrel. 


“Artists and Models” is finished 
vaudeville. Exception should be taken 
to the first scene, in which the Ameri- 
can stage, showing models on “dress” 
parade, follows French fashion inex- 
cusably. 


Mr. Cyril Maude is always delight- 
ful. In “Aren’t We All?” he has a 
part which makes few demands upon 
his great talents but which, none the 
less, calls for a quick interplay of sure 
instincts. As Lord Grenham, middle- 
aged widower and great admirer of the 
other sex, he is in a way no more than 
a familiar type in English comedies of 
manners. - But, as the drama unfolds, 
it is only Lord Grenham’s exquisite 
finesse which holds the situations 
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These groups of stockholders illusirate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


“Who owns the company ?” 
“What is behind it?” These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


a 


toward Better Service 


ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH.COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 














HOTEL 
MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103rd Street 
(Subway Express Station at Door) 


New York’s most attractive hotel in exclusive 
Riverside residential section, yet only 
10 minutes from Times Square 


Single Room, running water - 2+ + + §2.50 

Single Room with private bath - - - $3.00 

Double Room with private bath - $5.00 
Handsome suites of 2 or 3 rooms. 


Dinner De Luxe $1.35, served in Blue Room or Grill. 
Also a la Carte service. Alluring Orchestra. 


M. P. MURTHA, Manager 
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390 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
The Distinctive 
Boston House 


One of the most homelike 
hotels in the world. 
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It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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results next spring. 


placed. 


ment after August 15. 


Evergreens for Early Fall Planting 
Evergreens planted during August and September produce effective 


Now, when everything is green, is a suitable time to select the. spots 
where an evergreen group or a single specimen could be advantageously 

Our stock of choice and hgrdy evergreen varieties for foundation 
plantings, groups or specimens is exceptional. 

Perfect specimens of the true Koster’s Blue Spruce and American 
Hemlocks, ranging from three to fifteen feet in height, available for ship- 


Inquiries and requests for suggestions for planting cordially welcomed. 


Outpost Nurseries 


Sugar Hollow Road, Ridgefield, Conn. 
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50 MILES FROM NEW YORE 


increases his mental efficiency. 


For catalog and book of views, address 











Reopens Wednesday, October 3d 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
Easily reached from all parts of the city. 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building 
Classes limited to twelve pupils 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Unusual advantages in French are offered in 
every class 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL cuits, Witegiute ana pute 
ness courses thoroughly taught by mail. 500 ‘Free 


Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first applicants. 
Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 

















THE STORM KING SCHOOL 
FORMERLY THE STONE SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
A sanely progressive school which fosters in each boy his Individuality, which upbuilds him physically and 


Preparation for all Colleges or for Business Life. Recent graduates now in sixteen leading colleges. 
Small classes with a competent teacher for every eight boys. 


Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. Attractive outdoor life. All sports under supervision. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 








5 MILES FROM WEST POINT 


‘ 





UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
Interdenominational: Open on equal terms to mem- 
bers of all churches. College graduation required for 
matriculation. Training for effective ministry in the 
various branches of the Christian church, and for theo- 
logical scholarship. Offers Bachelor’s, Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees in theology, and vocational diplomas in 
the Pastorate, in Religious Education, and -in Home 
and Foreign Service. 
Ejighty-eighth year begins September 26th, 1923. 
For Catalogue and Courses of Study, address 
Chas. R. Gillett, D.D 


Rev, 5 
Dean of Students, Broadway at 120th Street, N. Y¥.C. 


ST. FAITH’S For a limited number of am- 
2 bitious girls. College prep- 
aratory; also Home Scienee. Music, Vocational 
Guidance. Invigorating climate. Modern equip- 
ment. Non-sectarian patronage. Country location. 
Outdoor life. New Recreational Hall. Moderate 
Terms. Catalog. Rev. Charles H. L. Ford, 


Principal, 
Box 356 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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together and finally resolves them. / 


'The plot is a trifle, just the sort of 
thing around which Henry James 
would have loved to weave gossamer 
distinctions. Lord Grenham’s son, who 
has been waiting eagerly for the re- 
turn of his wife from a visit on the 
Continent, yields in a moment of im- 
pulse to the upturned lips of a former 
actress during a party given at his 
own house by Lord Grenham’s house- 
keeper—Lady Mary Frinton. Natu- 
rally, the son’s wife enters just in time 
to catch him in the act. She is heart- 
broken and disgusted; explanations are 
of no avail. For once Lord Grenham 
himself is stumped when he attempts 
to intercede. A chance remark dropped 
by the wife when she said that she 
could have understood the impulse if 
the setting had been in a garden with 
a wizardry of violins in the distance, 
proves to be a charming thread in the 
plot. But to recount the plot in detail 
would be quite unfair to those who 
intend to see the play. It is enough 
to say that a peccadillo, comparable to 
the son’s, is discovered in just the right 
emphasis in the several personages of 
the cast, including a vicar and his wife, 
and by means of this the process of 
humanizing goes on delightfully. Why 
the title? That is involved in the 
humanizing of the vicar and is discov- 
ered in the last line of the play. 


Pebbles 


It’s a long road that has no motor cop.— 
Judge 


If a dirt Senator flirts with the wets, 
his name is mud.—Judge 


TEACHER: “And what was Nelson’s fare- 
well address?” 

Briecutr Boy: “Heaven, ma’am.”’—Lon- 
don Mail 


Man: “Is New York the next stop?” 

Porter: “Yes, sah: brush you off, sah?’ 

Man: “No, I'll get off myself.”—Western 
Advocate 


SuE (seated in park): “Oh, Bob, we'd 
better be going. I’m sure I felt a rain- 
drop.” 

He: “Nonsense, dear; we are under a 
weeping willow.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script 


“What is the dear little boy going to 
be when he grows up?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the weary mother. 
“Judging from the wall paper and every- 
thing else he touches I think maybe he'll 
be a fingerprint expert.”—Chicago Ledger 


STuDENT: “What part of the body is 
the fray, Miss Smith?” 

Miss SmitrH: “Fray? What are you 
talking about?” 

StuDENT: “This book says Ivanhoe was 
wounded in the fray.”’—School Board 
Journal 


A speaker was irritated by the noise 
made by the assemblage. “Silence!” he 
said. “TI want this hall to be so still you 
can hear a pin drop.” 

There was a deadly quiet for a moment: 
then an irrepressible youth on the front 
seat piped up: “Let ’er drop.’—Christian 
Register 
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